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If  I  might  give  a  thort  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  hit  fate.  If  he  retolvea  to  venture  upon  the  dangerout^  precipice 
cf  telling  unbiatted  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind — neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tellt  the  crimet  of  great  men,  they 
fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  tellt  them  of  virtuet,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob  attackt  him  with  tlander.  But  if 
he  regard*  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  tides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless.— Fo«. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 

—— <7— 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

There  seems  to  be  every  probability  that  the  war  will 
be  “  localised/’ as  the  phrase  is,  in  Turkey.  General 
Tchemaieff  is  reported  to  have  assured  his  troops  that, 
if  they  were  defeated,  Russia  would  send  an  over¬ 
whelming  force  to  their  assistance ;  but  this  is  merely 
one  of  the  nnauthoritative  statements  by  which  the 
Servians  have  been  instigated  to  try  the  fortune 
of  war.  We  have  good  grounds  for  believing  that 
Russian  statesmen  are  desirous  of  a  peaceful  com¬ 
promise.  The  war  seems  to  proceed  slowly.  Hussein 
Avni  is  understood  to  have  thought  that,  in  the  event  of 
a  war  with  Servia,  the  Turks  would  penetrate  to 
Belgrade  in  two  weeks.  The  Constantinople  correspon¬ 
dent  of  the  Standard  professes  to  be  cognisant  of  a 
plan  of  operations  by  which  the  Turkish  generals 
are  prepared  to  make  this  boast  a  reality.  One  week 
has  now  elapsed,  and  both  parties  seem  as  yet  to 
be  only  skirmishing  on  the  frontier,  and  inventing 
reports  of  important  victories.  Perhaps  the  Turks  are 
only  waiting  for  reinforcements. 

From  Constantinople  we  learn  that  in  a  State  Council 
presided  over  by  Sultan  Murad,  the  sale  of  a  portion  of 
the  armour-clad  navy  had  been  resolved  upon,  in  order 
to  alleviate  the  financial  difficulties  of  the  Empire,  when 
the  Servian  declaration  of  war  arrived.  In  spite  of  the 
war,  and  in  spite  of  the  attempts  of  the  reactionary 
par^,  Midhat  Pasha  is  stated  to  have  placed  his  project 
of  a  Constitutional  Reform  before  the  Government 
Council,  which  is  said  to  have  adopted  it  in  principle. 
At  Bukarest,  the  leader  of  the  Bulgarian  Insurrection 
Committee,  a  certain  Karaweloff,  a  Russian  subject,  has 
endeavoured  to  raise  a  new  movement  in  Bulgaria ;  but 
the  Roumanian  Government  have  placed  restrictions 
upon  his  activity,  and  that  of  his  associates.  A  pro¬ 
clamation,  issued  in  the  name  of  the  Committee  in  ques¬ 
tion,  calls  for  the  extermination  of  all  Bulgars  who  will 
not  take  part  in  the  rising.  “  May  they  be  plundered  ; 
may  everything  belonging  to  them  be  burnt  down may 
they  themselves  be  beheaded  or  otherwise  annihilated !  ” 
The  rich  ones,  who  refuse  money  for  the  rising — “  May 
they  be  destroyed  like  a  useless  thing  !  ”  Of  all  other 
laggards  it  is  said  that  “  their  heads  are  to  go  to  the 
Devil ;  they  are  to  be  be  judged  as  traitors,  and  may 
the  earth  swallow  them !  ”  This  proclamation  has, 
however,  had  no  effect. 

The  Times  retorted  on  Tuesday  to  Mr.  Disraeli’s 
sneer  at  the  unauthentic  character  of  the  information 
conveyed  by  newspaper  correspondents,  “  now  sprinkled 
all  over  the  Courts  of  Europe,”  by  publishing  the 


exact  text  of  the  Berlin  Memorandum,  which  quite 
bears  out  what  the  correspondents  have  said  as 
to  its  substance.  Till  Mr.  Disraeli  has  spoken 
it  would  be  rash  to  speculate  further  as  to  the  reasons 
which  induced  our  Government  to  refuse  adhesion  to 
it,  but  nothing  appears  on  its  surface  to  discredit  the 
report  of  the  correspondents  at  the  time — that  our 
Government  refused  to  be  a  party  to  pressing  the  Porte 
further  until  steps  had  been  taken  to  enable  it  to 
give  effect  to  any  good  intentions  it  might  have.  It  is  the 
Salonica  massacre  that  the  framers  of  the  Memorandum 
allege  as  their  reason  for  renewing  their  pressure 
at  Constantinople.  They  declare  themselves  apprehen¬ 
sive  of  a  general  religious  rising,  and  convinced  that  it 
is  necessary  in  the  interests  of  peace  to  urge  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Sultan  to  “  set  seriously  to  work  to  fulfil  the 
engagements  contracted  by  it  with  Europe.”  The  in¬ 
surgents  having  refused  to  believe  in  the  Sultan’s  pro¬ 
mises,  and  lay  down  their  arms,  they  recommend  that  the 
Powers  should  unite  in  enforcing  an  armistice  of  two 
months,  and  that  the  Porte  should  then  alter  certain 
specified  concessions.  So  far  there  is  nothing  to 
object  to  in  the  Memorandum,  if  the  concessions 
are  not  regarded  as  extreme,  and  almost  the  only 
ground  left  on  which  to  refuse  adhesion  is  the  in¬ 
justice  of  repeating  advice  without  having  done  any¬ 
thing  to  make  the  previous  advice  operative.  The  main 
point  of  the  Memoi’andum,  however,  lies  in  the  conclud¬ 
ing  sentence,  in  which  it  is  declared  that  “  the  three 
Imperial  Courts  are  of  opinion  that  it  will  become  ne¬ 
cessary  to  reinforce  diplomatic  action  by  the  sanction  of 
an  understanding  with  a  view  to  those  efficacious 
measures  which  would  appear  to  be  demanded  in  the 
interest  of  general  peace  to  arrest  the  mischief  and  pre¬ 
vent  its  further  development.” 


One  of  the  Special  Correspondents  of  the  Times  re¬ 
marks  incidentally  that  “  Turkey  has  already  sustained 
grievous  and  irreparable  losses  in  her  European  Pro¬ 
vinces  ;  Greece,  Roumania,  Servia,  and  Montenegro 
are  taken  from  her  past  recovery.”  This  is  not  strictly 
accurate  in  point  of  history ;  Montenegro  has  never  been 
part  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  The  Turks  have  always 
claimed  sovereignty  over  Montenegro,  but  the  Monte¬ 
negrin  chiefs  have  never  admitted  the  claim.  "Whenever 
the  Turks  have  tried  to  exact  an  acknowledgment  of  alle¬ 
giance  by  force,  they  have  been  beaten  back.  Small  though 
the  State  is,  numbering  only  about  120,000  inhabitants, 
it  has  succeeded,  with  the  protection  of  its  rocks,  in 
keeping  its  independence.  At  the  conference  of  Paris 
in  1856,  the  representative  of  Turkey  declared  that  the 
Porte  considered  Montenegro  “  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire,”  but  added  that  it  “  had  no  in¬ 
tention  of  changing  the  existing  state  of  things.”  When 
the  Prince  of  Montenegro  heard  of  this,  he  addressed  an 
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brigands  are  made ;  and  this  suspicion  has  been  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  capture  at  Girgenti.  It  is  now  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  understand  how  the  movements  of  the  police 
were  constantly  defeated,  how  crimes  were  so  perfectly 
planned  and  carried  out  with  so  much  assurance,  and 
how  the  criminals  appeared  to  dispose  of  large  pecuniary 
resources.  The  aristocratic  conspirators  had  all  the  in¬ 
formation,  the  money,  and  the  opportunities  they  re¬ 
quired  within  easy  reach,  and  but  for  their  recklessness 
in  arranging  an  interview  with  their  agents,  the  brigands, 
thev  would  probably  have  continued  to  escape  detection. 


indig'^nt  letter  to  the  European  Courts,  in  which  he  de¬ 
clared  that  “  the  assertion  was  unfounded.  The  Monte¬ 
negrins  might  with  better-  iwht  lay  claim  to  half  of 
Albania  and  the  whole  of  Herzegovina,  because  my 
predecessors,  independent  Princes  of  Montenegro,  Dukes 
of  Zetei,  formerly  possessed  Ithose  territories,  whereas 
the  Turks  have  never  possessed  Montenegi’o.’* 


Now  that  the  Turkish  fleet  has  been  put  in  motion, 
with  the  view  of  taking  a  part,  if  necessary,  in  the  war, 
it  will  probably  be  discovered,  or  rather  remarked  on  as 
a  discovery,  that,  in  ships  of  war,  this  fleet  is  remarkably 
powerful.  For  many  years  past  credit  has  been  given 
the  Ottoman  Empire  for  the  possession  of  a  force  of 
powerful  ironclads,  but  the  actual  strength  of  this  force 
is  hardly  known,  and  rarely  recognis^,  except  to  be 
dismissed  with  a  sneer  as  useful  only  to  lie  in  the 
Golden  Horn  and  be  gazed  at.  The  Turkish  fleet,  how¬ 
ever,  includes  no  less  than  twenty  ironclads,  and  some 
of  these  arc  certainly  equal  to  our  finest  sea-going  iron¬ 
clads.  The  two  most  powerful  vessels  are  the  Mesondiye 
and  Mendouhiyey  which  are  as  long  as  our  Hercules  or 
Sultariy  and  protected  by  armour  as  powerful  as  the 
Alexandra.  They  carry  eighteen-ton  guns,  and  are  so  far 
weaker  than  our  most  recent  ironclad  cruisers,  which  are 
to  carry  twenty- five- ton  guns.  This  defect  is,  however, 
to  bo  rectified  in  at  least  one  vessel.  Then  there  are  four 
vessels  slightly  smaller,  with  five  and  a-half  inch  plating, 
and  using  twelve-ton  guns.  Then  come  four  more 
carrying  twelve- ton  guns,  and  plated  with  armour  of 
from  seven  to  nine  inches  thick.  These  last  are  worthy 
of  notice  as  being  like  our  Temerairey  which  was  launched 
three  months  ago,  in  carrying  their  guns  partially  in 
fixed  turrets  or  in  an  open  breastwork  en  harhette. 
These  ten  vessels  are  all  powerful,  and  make  a  fleet  which 
no  country  can  afford  to  despise.  The  remaining  ten 
consist  of  armed  corvettes  and  gunboats.  Altogether, 
these  twenty  ships  form  the  backbone  of  a  navy  which 
Mr.  Reed  was  certainly  justified  in  classing  with  the 
important  navies  in  the  world.  Besides  these  ironclads 
are  seventy  steamers  unarmoured,  and  of  various  sizes. 
This  force  is  manned  by  native  sailors,  whose  efficiency 
is  not  altogether  assured ;  but  Turkish  sailors  are  not 
to  be  despised  when  they  are  well  officered,  and  in 
Admiral  Hobart  the  Turkish  Navy  possesses  a  tower  of 
strength  as  a  Commander-in-Chief.  However  the  late 
Sultan  neglected  the  maintenance  of  his  Empire,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  he  went  to  the  other  extreme  in  regard 
to  the  Navy,  and  has  thus  left  his  successor  a  valuable 
legacy. 


The  defeat  of  General  Custer  and  his  frontier  force  by 
the  Indians  of  the  Far  West  probably  seals  the  doom  of 
the  Redskins  in  the  territories  of  the  United  States. 
A  campaign  of  vengeance  and  extermination  will  almost 
certainly  result,  if  the  news  of  the  destruction  of  the 
General,  with  nearly  all  his  force,  should  be  confirmed. 
A  scout  carrying  despatches  arrived  at  Fort  Ellis,  in 
Montana,  in  the  early  part  of  the  week,  bringing  a  dismal 
story  of  defeat.  According  to  this  account  two  detach¬ 
ments  of  Federal  troops  under  General  Custer  and  Major 
Reno  attacked  a  body  of  2,500  Indians  on  the  25th  ot 
last  month.  “  General  Custer’s  command,”  we  are  told, 
“was  overwhelmed  and  annihilated;”  the  General  himself 
was  killed,  with  16  of  his  officers  and  300  soldiers.  Major. 
Reno,  the  commander  of  the  other  detachment,  “  re¬ 
treated  with  difficulty,  until  he  was  joined  by  the  re¬ 
serves.”  This  disaster,  coming  so  soon  after  the  checks 
lately  given  to  the  Federal  forces  under  General  Crook 
and  others,  will  probably  instigate  the  Government  at 
Washington  to  extreme  and  violent  measures  of  punish¬ 
ment,  and  it  is  improbable  that  the  fierce  Redskin  tribes 
of  the  plains — Sioux,  Comanches,  and  Apaches — will 
any  longer  be  allowed  to  maintain  their  quasi-indepen¬ 
dent  position  on  the  borders  of  civilisation. 


We  have  always  said  that  we  believed  flogging  to  be 
a  religion,  but  we  were  never  so  convinced  oi  it  as  after 
reading  a  report  which  has  been  sent  to  us  of  an  inquiry 
by  the  Ashton  Board  of  Guardians  into  the  conduct  of 
a  certain  Mr.  Wadsworth.  Mr.  Wadsworth  unfortu¬ 
nately  had  but  one  child  on  whom  to  carry  out  his  ideas 
of  discipline,  so  he  adopted  another  from  the  work¬ 
house,  a  little  girl  of  four.  After  fifteen  months  of  Mr. 
Wadsworth,  the  child  had  to  be  conveyed  to  the  hos¬ 
pital,  and  the  doctor  gave  the  following  report  of  her 
condition ; — “I  found  her  in  bed  suffering  from  shock. 
She  had  marks  on  her  back  and  chest,  the  marks  appa-' 
rently  of  a  rod  or  strap.  On  her  back  she  had  sixt^n 
distinct  stripes,  from  the  nape  of  her  back  to  the  but¬ 
tocks.  On  her  chest  she  had  one  mark  extending  from 
an  inch  above  to  three  inches  below  the  right  nipple, 
and  the  skin  was  broken  in  its  entire  length.  There 
were  two  similar  stripes  across  the  abdomen.  She  had 
three  bruises  on  her  right  arm,  and  her  right  wrist  and 
finger  scratched.  Her  right  leg  was  bruised  from  hip 
to  knee  on  its  outer  side.  She  had  also  a  recent  wound 
on  the  top  of  her  head.”  This  was  the  result  of  the 
application  of  a  leather  strap,  an  inch  and  a-half  broad, 
cut  into  four  laces.  Mr.  Wadsworth’s  apology  was  that 
the  child  had  tried  to  ran  away  twenty  times,  and  that 
he  gave  her  a  choice  between  taking  a  flogging  and 
going  back  to'the  workhouse.  The  Guardians  debated 
whether  or  not  they  should  bring  him  before  the  magi¬ 
strates,  but  decided  by  a  majority  to  content  themselves 
with  a  severe  reprimand,  following  the  example  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Wilberforce  of 
Graffbam.  They  expected,  the  reporter  says,  some 
thanks  for  this  clemency  ;  but  Mr.  Wadsworth,  evidently 
believing  in  the  divine  obligation  to  flog,  surprised  them 
by  saying,  “  This  is  a  very  poor  return  for  my  having 


Earl  Russell  has  written  to  Lord  Granville  suggesting 
a  return  to  Mr.  Canning’s  policy  of  1827,  when  a  treaty 
was  entered  into  between  Great  Britain,  Russia,  and 
Prance.  He  urges  that  the  independence  of  Servia 
should  be  effected  by  that  policy  which,  under  the 
guidance  of  Lord  Palmerston,  was  then  directed  towards 
the  obtaining  of  the  independence  of  Greece.  The 
question  is,  has  civilisation  gained  much  by  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Greece.  If  they  had  been  called  by  any 
other  name,  would  the  world  have  taken  the  slightest 
interest  in  Greeks  ?  A  more  worthless  set  of  vagabonds 
never  cumbered  the  earth. 


The  Mafia,  or  Secret  Society  of  Criminals  in  Sicily,  has 
met  with  a  severe  blow.  The  police  authorities  of 
Girgonti  have  effected  an  important  capture  of  brigands 
near  that  town,  and  with  them  have  surprised  and  taken 
into  custody  three  “  gentlemen  ” — two  Cavalieri  and 
one  Baronello — who  are  presumed  to  be  the  directors  and 
administrators  of  the  most  formidable  conspiracy  against 
the  law  that  even  Italy  has  ever  known.  The  Mafia  has 
succeeded  in  completely  overawing  Sicilian  juries  and 
tribunals,  and  it  has  not  succumbed  to  the  presence  of  a 
largo  military  force  and  the  rigorous  justice  of  courts- 
martial.  It  has  been  suspected  for  some  time  that  this 
dangerous  association  could  not  have  acquired  its  extra¬ 
ordinary  power  w'ithout  the  guidance  of  some  persons  in 
a  higher  position  than  the  peasants,  of  whom  the  ordinary 


If  the  Commissioners  whom  it  is  proposed  to  appoint 
for  reforming  Oxford  and  Cambridge  try  to  get  any 
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guidance  from  the  speeches  that  have  been  made  for  and 
against  the  Bill,  they  have  a  serious  task  before  them. 
No  two  speakers  seem  to  agree ;  if  they  agree  as  to  the 
conception  of  a  University,  they  differ  on  some  cardinal 
portion  of  machinery.  One  speaker  goes  for  education, 
another  for  research  ;  one  condemns  Professorships, 
another  Fellowships.  One  of  the  few  speakers  with  a 
thoroughly  clear  line  was  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  who  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  exclusion  of  Scotch  students  was  the 
main  desideratum.  Mr.  Hope  was  provoked  to  this 
sally  by  Professor  Playfair,  who  had  ventured  to  speak 
of  the  aims  of  Universities  in  general  without  having 
been  at  an  English  University.  The  debate  tended  very 
decidedly  against  the  claims  of  research  to  endowment, 
apart  from  the  obligation  of  teaching.  Mr.  Grant  Duff 
was  the  only  speaker  who  advocated  the  necessity 
of  making  provision  for  research,  and  he  insisted 
chiefly  on  the  increase  of  the  professoriate  with  that 
view.  So  hostile  was  the  general  tone  of  the  de¬ 
bate  to  the  endowment  of  research  in  the  sense 
in  which  it  is  demanded  under  that  name,  that  Mr. 
Hardy,  although  in  introducing  the  Oxford  Bill  ho 
had  raised  great  expectations  by  his  cordial  recognition 
of  the  claim,  declared  on  Thursday  that  “  there  was  no 
reference  in  the  Bill  to  the  endowment  of  research.” 
The  eighteenth  clause  of  the  Bill  being  promptly  read 
to  him  by  Mr.  Goschen,  Mr.  Hardy  then  stated  his 
meaning  to  be  that  it  was  left  to  the  Commissioners  to 
say  in  what  way  research  was  to  be  endowed,  and  that 
for  his  part  he  considered  that  the  proposals  which  had 
been  made  for  the  endowment  of  research  were  most 
extravagant.  The  plain  inference  from  all  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  confusion  and  uncertainty  of  view  is  that  there 
should  be  an  inquiry  before  any  legislation  is  attempted. 


It  is  an  irony  of  destiny  that  the  first  piece  of  legis¬ 
lative  justice  granted  to  women  should  be  dae  to  a  Con¬ 
servative  Ministry.  Lord  Sandon,  on  Wednesday  night, 
promised  the  support  of  Government  to  Mr.  Russell 
Gurney’s  Bill  dealing  with  the  claim  of  the  sex  to  enter 
the  medical  profession.  There  is  slight  chance  of  the 
measure  passing  this  Session,  but  it  will  almost  certainly 
become  law  before  the  end  of  next  year.  We  congratu¬ 
late  the  brave  women  who  have  fought  this  battle  against 
dulness  and  prejudice  on  their  well-deserved  success. 
In  the  moment  of  victory  we  trust  they  will  forget  the 
abuse  which  has  been  cast  on  them  by  some  of  their 
own  sex. 


THE  EASTERN  QUESTION. 

A  clear  and  decided  view  has  its  advantages.  We 
cannot  help  envying  those  who  are  able  to  make  up  their 
minds  at  once  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done  with  Turkey. 
Most  people  are  agreed  that  the  Turk  is  an  anachronism 
in  Europe,  and  is  desperately  and  incurably  corrupt ; 
and  it  must  be  a  great  relief  to  be  able  to  cry  that  he 
should  be  bundled  across  the  Bosphorus  without  delay, 
and  gaily  dismiss  all  difficulties  in  the  way  of  show¬ 
ing  him  out  of  Europe,  with  the  remark  that  a  plain, 
straightforward  man  like  Bismarck  would  find  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  the  operation  at  all.  How  refreshing,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  it  is  to  read  the  Spectator  on  “  the  Eastern 
Question,”  because,  amidst  the  prevailing  indecision  and 
uncertainty  of  opinion,  the  Spectator ^  confident  that  its 
readers,  whether  they  agree  with  its  views  or  not,  will 
give  it  “  credit  for  a  fair  amount  of  insight  into  the 
situation  in  European  Turkey,”  is  able  to  state  “  the 
Eastern  Question  ”  in  one  sentence,  and  to  solve  it 
in  another.  “  The  Eastern  Question,”  the  Spectator 
says,  is  simply  “  the  right  of  the  Christians  of  Turkey 
to  their  freedom.”  “  The  point  on  which  Englishmen 
have  now  to  decide,  and  decide  at  once,  is  whether  they 
will  fight  Russia  in  a  great  war,  because  from  selfish 
motives  she  is  helping  to  emancipate  thirteen  millions 
of  slaves.”  What  a  world  of  trouble  it  saves  to  have 
the  Eastern  Question  thus  reduced  to  a  form  in  which 
nothing  remains  for  us  btit  to  answer  Yes  or  No ! 

If  this  is  the  correct  way  of  stating  the  Eastern 


Question,  there  are  very  few  persons  in  this  country, 
whatever  may  be  their  political  views,  who  would 
hesitate  to  answer  ”  No.”  The  Spectator ^  indeed,  tries 
to  make  out  that  the  Government  are  disposed  to 
answer  its  question  in  the  affirmative,  and  that  in 
answering  “  No  ”  it  is  acting  as  the  champion  of 
liberalism  and  morality  against  cant  phrases  and  mis¬ 
chievous  diplomatic  traditions.  It  would  add  to  the 
exhilaration  of  having  reached  a  clear  view  if  we 
could  persuade  ourselves  that,  in  giving  a  decided 
“  No,”  we  placed  ourselvps  in  such  excellent  com¬ 
pany.  But  after  we  have  enjoyed  the  sensation 
for  a  moment,  an  unfortunate  statistical  habit  begins 
to  assert  itself,  and  we  find  ourselves  asking 
whether,  after  all,  the  Spectator's  way  of  putting  the 
Eastern  Question  is  as  accurate  as  it  is  perspicuous. 
Where  does  the  Spectator  get  its  thirteen  millions  of 
slaves?  Neither  the  Servians  nor  the  Montenegrins 
can  properly  bo  described  as  slaves,  but,  if  they  were, 
they  number  all  together  something  short  of  a  million 
and  a  quarter.  In  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina  there 
are  about  half  a  million  of  Christians.  Servians, 
Bosnians,  Herzegovinians,  and  Montenegrins,  reckoning 
them  all  as  Christian  slaves,  amount  to  something  less 
than  two  millions.  Where  does  the  Spectator  get  its 
other  eleven  millions  ?  Apparently  by  including  in  the 
computation  all  who  go  by  the  name  of  Christians  in 
Turkey.  The  Spectator  predicted  that  in  ten  days 
“  European  Turkey  would,  from  end  to  end,  from  the 
Danube  to  Thessaly  and  Constantinople,  be  in  one  great 
flame.”  This  has  not  happened.  Apparently  the  other 
eleven  millions  of  Christian  slaves  do  not  see  much 
prospect  of  improving  their  condition  by  joining  in  the 
Servian  attack.  Still,  we  do  not  like  to  be  pedantic  in 
our  criticism  of  the  Spectator,  We  will  grant  that  there 
are  not  two  millions,  but  thirteen  millions  of  people 
concerned  in  the  present  struggle.  If  the  Spectator  were 
not  so  invariably  lucid,  we  might  I  have  supposed  that 
there  was  some  confusion  in  its  mind  between  slaves  and 
Slavs.  Certainly,  whether  they  are  called  Slavs  or 
slaves,  Christians  or  Mussulmans,  there  must  be  about 
thirteen  millions  of  very  badly-governed  people  in  the 
Balkan  peninsula.  But  granting  the  Spectator  its  thir¬ 
teen  million  slaves,  how  does  it  make  out  that  the  point 
to  be  decided  is  whether  we  are  to  go  to  war  with 
Russia  to  prevent  her  from  emancipating  them  ?  What 
does  the  Spectator  mean  by  “emancipating  ”  those  thir¬ 
teen  millions  F  Constituting  them  an  independent  State 
or  federation  of  States  ?  If  that  is  the  Spectator's 
meaning,  we  must  ask  what  reason  it  has  for  believing 
that  Russia  is  prepared  to  go  to  war  for  that  object. 
The  Spectator  believes,  in  common  with  many  other 
people,  although  it  affects  to  be  maintaining  the  opinion 
against  the  whole  world,  that  a  South- Slavonian  State 
or  Federation  would  be  a  most  powerful  bulwark  against 
Russian  extension  southwards.  Does  it  imagine  that 
Russian  statesmen  are  so  blind  to  their  own  interests 
as  to  go  to  war  for  the  purpose  of  interposing  a 
barrier  between  themselves  and  their  most  cherished 
ambition  ? 

But  perhaps  by  emancipating  the  Christians  of 
Turkey  the  Spectator  means  annexing  them  to  Russia. 
Where  is  the  evidence  that  any  section  of  the  thirteen 
millions,  Servians  or  Bulgarians,  would  consider  that  an 
emancipation  ?  If  we  decided  to  fight  against  Russia 
to  prevent  her  from  annexing  Turkey,  we  should  not  be 
engaging  in  a  struggle  to  keep  the  thirteen  millions  in 
slavery,  but  in  a  struggle  to  help  them  to  maintain 
their  independence.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Bulgarians,  who  constitute  the  mass  of  the 
Turkish  Christian  population,  whether  it  is  from  the 
sluggishness  of  *  their  political  ideas,  or  from  their  desire 
to  preserve  their  religious  independence,  would  sooner 
remain  under  Turkish  rule  than  change  it  for  either 
Servian  or  Russian.  By  lumping  together  the  Christians 
of  Turkey,  the  Spectator  conveys  an  utterly  false  im¬ 
pression  of  their  homogeneity.  Bul^riaus  have 

shown  no  sign  as  yet  of  anj^Pfisposition  to  make 
common  cause  with  the  Servians,  although  they  have 
been  most  actively  canvassed  by  Pan-slavic  emissaries. 
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the  Russian  Consul-General  at  Ragusa,  who  had  acted 
so  large  a  part  in  the  insurrectionary  preparations  of 
1870 — as  proved  by  the  diplomatic  despatches  recently 
published — went  to  the  headquarters  of  the  Montenegrin 
Chieftain.  At  the  same  time,  M.  Bozidar  Wesselitzki, 
who  had  until  now  often  visited  the  Herzegovina  in  a 
philanthropic  mission,  but  who  was  of  late  suspected 
even  at  Berlin  as  a  confidential  agent  of  Prince  Gort- 
chakoff,  assumed  at  Cettinje  the  position  of  a  diplomatic 
and  military  adlatus  of  Prince  Nikita.  Occurrences 
like  these,  which  it  would  be  easy  to  multiply,  have 
added  fuel  to  the  alarm  already  existing  in  Austro- 

,  especially,  are  in  fear 
ntegrity  of  their  own  country 
1  institutions. 
Hungary,. 


Supposing,  however,  that  the  thirteen  millions  of 
Turkish  Christians  would  have  a  much  better  chance  of 
an  equitable  administration  of  justice  under  Russian 
than  under  Turkish  government,  although  they  are  not 
anxious  to  make  the  change  ;  supposing  that  this  would 
constitute  an  emancipation  of  the  Christians  in  Turkey, 
is  it  the  case  that  England  is  under  an  immediate  and 
peremptory  necessity  of  deciding  whether  or  not  she  will 
go  to  war  to  prevent  that  annexation  ?  No  doubt  it  is 
well  to  have  our  policy  clearly  determined  beforehand.  The 
idea  in  the  minds  of  those  who  press  for  an  immediate 
determination  of  English  policy  is  that  we  drifted  into 
the  Crimean  war  from  want  of  a  definite  settlement  of 
the  point  at  which  we  ought  to  stop,  and  that  there  is  a 
danger  of  our  drifting  in  the  same  way  again.  It  is  an 
arguable  proposition  that  we  ought  under  no  conceivable 
circumstances  to  go  to  war  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
Russia  from  Constantinople.  It  is  well  that  this  pro¬ 
position  should  be  thoroughly  discussed  before  the 
necessity  arises  for  converting  it  into  a  practical  rule. 
Clearly  enough,  other  European  States  have  at  least  as 
much  interest  in  keeping  Russia  from  Constantinople  as 
we  have.  The  movement  would  be  a  menace  to  the 
integrity  of  the  Austrian  Empire  ;  it  would  threaten  the 
national  existence  of  the  Greeks ;  for  Italy  it  would 
mean  a  burdensome  and  vexatious  increase  in  her  naval 
armaments  ;  and  it  would  entail  a  similar  increase  upon 
France  and  Spain.  It  has  to  be  considered,  therefore, 
whether  the  interests  of  these  other  Powers  are  not 
sufficient  for  the  protection  of  Constantinople  without 
Our  taking  any  concern  in  the  matter ;  and  it  has  to  be 
considered,  on  the  other  hand,  whether  it  is  wise  for  any 
State  to  pursue  a  policy  of  selfish  isolation,  and  to  sacri¬ 
fice  its  traditional  associations  for  the  interest  of  the 
moment.  Such  a  policy  would  be  pronounced  eminently 
unwise  for  an  individual,  and  it  has  to  be  considered 
whether  it  would  be  wise  for  a  nation.  As  a  general 
rule  it  is  well  that  such  principles  of  action  should  be 
settled  as  clearly  as  possible  with  the  least  possible 
delay,  so  that  no  emergency  may  take  us  unprepared. 
But  if  it  is  asked  whether,  apart  from  this  general  rule 
of  settling  principles  of  action  as  long  before  events  as 
possible,  there  is  an  immediate  necessity  for  deciding 
whether  we  should  or  should  not  go  to  war  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  Russia  from  annexing  Turkey, 
the  question,  we  believe,  must  be  answered  in  the  nega¬ 
tive.  We  do  not  believe  that  Russia  has  at  present  any 
intention  of  going  to  war  for  the  annexation  of  Turkey, 
but  that  she  is  as  anxious  as  other  Powers  for  some 
temporary  settlement. 


Hungary.  The  Magyars, 
both  for  the  national  ii  _ 
and  for  the  future  of  their  Liberal 
Under  the  pressure  of  this  public  opinion  in  _  . 
the  Crown  prosecutor  has  ordered  the  arrest  of  M. 
Miletitch,  a  member  of  the  Diet  at  Pesth,  who,  as  a 
prominent  leader  of  the  pan-Servian  “  Omladina,”  works 
for  the  dismemberment  of  Hungary  as  well  as  of 
Turkey.  In  the  place  of  the  Magyar  realm  and  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  the  Omladina  wishes  to  erect  a  great 
Slavonian  structure.  The  leaders  of  that  ambitious 
society  being  in  close  contact  with  the  pan-Slavist 
Association  in  Russia,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  the  apprehensions  of  the  Magyars,  whose  journals 
— even  including  the  semi-official  mouthpiece  of  the 
Hungarian  Premier — teem  with  utterances  of  the  most 
angry  description. 

However,  Russia  as  a  Government  continues  main¬ 
taining  an  attitude  of  neutrality.  The  Three  Emperors’ 
League  having  practically  failed,  Russia  remains  for  the 
nonce  a  spectator  of  events.  An  attempt  may  perhaps  be 
made, in  the  interview  which  will  take  place  to-day  at  Castle 
Reichstadt  between  Alexander  II.  and  Francis  Joseph, 
to  come  to  a  new  understanding  between  the  Courts  of 
St.  Petersburg  and  of  Vienna.  Prince  Gortchakoff  and 
Count  Andrassy  are  both  to  be  present  at  the  interview.. 
But  though  the  Austrian  Archduke  Albrecht  is  said  to 
have  once  more  endeavoured  to  influence  his  relative  in 
a  sense  favourable  to  Russian  suggestions,  we  very 
much  doubt  whether  Francis  Joseph  will  so  far  risk  the 
tenure  of  his  present  influence  and  power  in  Hungary 
as  to  yield  to  this  insidious  counsel.  The  probability, 
therefore,  is  for  the  moment,  that  Servia  and  Monte¬ 
negro,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Turkey  on  the  other, 
will  have  to  fight  it  out  between  themselves. 

Up  to  the  hour  at  which  we  write,  it  is  not  easy,  in 
presence  of  the  glaringly  contradictory  telegrams  from 
Belgrad  and  Constantinople,  to  make  out  a  clear  picture 
of  last  week’s  warlike  events.  On  three  sides,  in  the 
north-east,  the  south-east,  and  the  south-west  of  Servia, 
the  Turks  claim  victories ;  whilst  Belgrad  accounts,  on  the 
contrary,  describe  these  encounters  as  Ottoman  defeats.. 
From  previous  statements  as  to  the  disposal  of  Servian 
and  Turkish  forces,  we  are  strongly  inclined  to  believe 
in  the  reality  of  the  Ottoman  victory  near  Zaitchar  ; 
which  would  be  an  important  event,  as  threatening  the 
Servian  main  army  at  Alexinatz  from  the  rear.  With 
reference  to  the  other  reported  encounters,  we  think  it 
safe  to  suspend  judgment.  We  will  only  remark  that 
all  telegraphic  or  Press  accounts  coming  from  the  side 
of  Servia  are  at  present  subjected  to  a  rigid  censorship, 
a  state  of  siege  having  been  proclaimed  over  the  whole 
Principality.  In  such  a  situation,  it  is  difficult  to  get 
quickly  at  the  truth. 

The  last  letters  that  have  reached  us  from  Servia 
certainly  speak  of  the  existence  of  a  great  warlike  en¬ 
thusiasm  among  large  numbers  of  the  people.  It  is 
also  stated  that  the  negotiations  for  a  war  loan  having 
failed  abroad,  subscriptions  have  at  last  come  in  from 
sources  at  home  to  the  full  extent  of  the  amount  fixed 
upon,  and  even  slightly  above  it.  These  subscriptions 
are  partly  of  a  voluntary  kind,  partly  got  up  by  com¬ 
munal  decrees.  In  valour,  the  Servians  are  known  to 
stand  foremost  among  the  Slavonian  races ;  if  we 
except  the  Montenegrins,  who,  however,  are  addicted 
to  barbarous  practices  of  the  most  horrifying  kind. 
Thus  the  German  military  critic,  Julius  von  Wickede,  a 
man  distinguished  by  impartiality  of  statement,  writes 


THE  WAR. 

Contrary  to  the  statement,  made  in  the  Press  at  large, 
that  the  Chieftain  of  Montenegro  had  been  bought  off 
by  Turkish  concessions,  we  were  able,  last  week,  to 
speak  in  positive  terms  of  the  Treaty  agreed  upon 
between  Nikita  and  Milan  Obrenovitch  ;  mentioning  the 
name  of  the  Servian  agent  who  had  negotiated  it. 
Events  have  quickly  enough  confirmed  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  this  information.  Further  news  has  since 
reached  us  that  the  final  touch  was  given  to  Monte¬ 
negrin  decision  by  the  mission  of  M.  Stanko  Radonitch, 
who  acts  as  a  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  so  far  as  the 
small  mountain  Principality  can  pretend  to  the  dignity 
of  having  foreign  affairs  to  deal  with.  This  Monte¬ 
negrin  senator  made  a  journey  to  Ems,  to  give  an 
account  of  the  situation  to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  from 
whom  the  ruler  of  Montenegro  is  in  the  annual  receipt 
of  a  subvention  or  pension,  very  large  for  the  chieftain 
of  a  petty  and  semi-barbarous  community.  The  answer 
given  by  the  Czar  to  the  exposition  of  the  Montenegrin 
agent  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  know  at  present. 
All  wo  know  is  that,  immediately  after  the  return  of 
M.  Radonitch,  Servia  issued  her  declaration  of  war,  and 
Montenegro  followed  suit. 

There  are  some  other  facts  worth  being  mentioned 
in  this  connexion.  Immediately  after  Prince  Nikita’s 
agent  had  come  back  from  Ems  to  Cettinje,  M.  lonin, 
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at  present  in  the  Kolnische  Zeitung  : — “  I  have  myself 
seen  in  a  house  in  Montenegro  fourteen  Turks’  heads, 
dried  in  the  smoke  of  the  hearth ;  the  proprietor  telling 
us  with  joyful  pride  that  he  had  slain  those  Turks  with 
his  own  hand,  and  cut  off  their  heads  as  trophies.”  Tile 
same  writer,  speaking  of  a  class  of  half  brigands,  half 
patriots,  known  as  Haiducks,  says  that,  to  his  know¬ 
ledge,  they  had  buried  alive  a  number  of  Turkish 
gendarmes,  whom  they  had  taken  prisoners,  as  far  as 
the  chest,  and  then  used  them  as  targets  for  their  rifles  ! 
It  would  be  a  sad  satire  upon  our  boasted  European 
civilisation  if,  either  from  Christian  warriors  or  from 
Ottoman  irregulars,  we  should  have  to  expect  the  re¬ 
currence  of  similar  acts  of  atrocious  fiendishness. 

In  numbers  the  forces  opposed  to  each  other  seem 
about  equally  matched.  Servia,  with  a  system  of  uni¬ 
versal  military  service,  has — in  spite  of  the  smallness 
of  her  population,  which  amounts  to  not  more  than  a. 
million  and  a-half — upwards  of  70,000  men  in  the  field, 
not  counting  the  volnnteera  from  the  neighbouring 
countries.  The  main  army,  about  45,000  men,  under  the 
Russian  General  Tchernaieff,  is  placed  near  Alexinatz, 
Deligrad,  and  Nisch.  The  remaining  25,000  are  disposed 
along  the  Drina.  The  advanced  guard  of  the  Corps  of  the 
Drina  is  composed  of  foreign  volunteers,  under  the 
command  of  Vlajkovitch,  who  was  formerly  in  the 
Russian  service.  All  the  free  corps  are  said  to  number 
about  8,000  men.  With  the  Montenegrins,  who  number 
12,000,  the  whole  force  against  Turkey  is  upwards  of 
90,000 ;  or  100,000,  according  to  Russian  statements. 
The  Turks,  who  have  also  a  system  of  universal  militia 
among  their  own  race,  probably  possess  the  same  force 
at  present  in  Europe.  Well-armed  as  the  Servians  are, 
the  Turks  have  the  superior  armament  in  artillery ;  and 
their  regular  troops  are,  no  doubt,  better  exercised  than 
those  of  Servia  and  Montenegro.  If  Roumania  and 
Greece,  who  fear  Slavonian  aggrandisement  as  a  danger 
to  their  own  nationalities,  preserve  their  present  neu¬ 
trality  ;  and  if  Egypt,  as  it  would  seem,  will  give  aid 
to  Turkey,  there  is  a  great  likelihood  of  the  war  not 
quite  turning  out  in  the  sense  expected  by  those  who 
declared  or  fostered  it. 


THE  CENTENNIAL  OF  AMERICAN 
INDEPENDENCE. 

It  is  always  good  for  a  nation  as  well  as  a  man  to  be 
lifted  out  of  the  ruts  of  common  life  by  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  a  lofty  ideal.  There  may  be  a  rapid  descent  from 
the  unaccustomed  heights  to  the  familiar  level,  but  even 
for  an  instant  to  breathe  “  an  ampler  aether,  a  diviner 
air,”  is  a  wholesome  and  invigorating  experience.  The 
American  people  are  passing  through  such  a  moral 
awakening.  The  secular  birthday  of  their  country  was 
celebrated  on  Tuesday  last,  in  every  State  of  the  Union, 
with  a  concentration  and  an  unanimity  of  enthusiasm 
never  paralleled  probably  in  the  history  of  the  modern 
world.  The  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  curiously  averse  from 
the  exhibition  of  the  emotions ;  and  though  the  Americans 
show  a  less  fastidious  taste  in  this  respect  than  their 
kinsmen  on  this  side  of  the  ocean,  they  are  not  given  to 
indulge  in  the  hysterical  excitement  of  our  ueighbours 
of  Southern  Europe.  This  fact  makes  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  the  Ceutenuial  anniversary  of  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence  was  celebrated  a  most  remarkable 
sign  of  deep  national  feeling.  The  millions  who  spent 
the  long  hours  of  Tuesday  last  in  what  seem  to  us 
wearisome  demonstrations  of  delight  and  devotion  prove 
that  in  the  United  States,  at  any  rate,  “  patriotism  is  ” 
still  “a  boast”  and  not  yet  “a  controversy.”  This 
passion  for  banners  and  bands,  speeches  and  salutes,  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  machinery  of  public  rejoicing,  may,  in 
some  aspects,  be  not  a  little  absurd,  but  under  the 
superficial  absurdities  there  are  vigorous  realities  of 
gratitude,  hope,  and  resolution. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  is  to  a  patriotic 
American  the  origin,  the  centre,  the  culminating  point 
of  all  history.  For  the  people  of  the  United  States 
historic  continuity  is  broken  by  this  great  revolt,  but 


for  that  reason  the  more  they  cling  with  admiring 
affection  to  the  memories  of  the  generation  which 
wrought  their  deliverauce,  which  won  lor  them 
their  national  existence,  which  cast  into  a  noble  though 
a  rigid  mould  the  polity  of  their  country,  a  grander 
subject  of  political  contemplation  could  hardly  be 
chosen  out  of  the  annals  of  the  world.  The 
founders  of  the  American  Republic  were  probably 
richer  in  all  the  highest  qualities  of  statesmanship,  in 
all  the  stronger  elements  of  personal  character,  than  any 
single  generation  of  public  men  whom  even  this  country 
has  produced  since  the  Restoration.  Their  stern  devo¬ 
tion,  their  firm  purpose,  their  marvellous  skill  and  for¬ 
tune  in  carrying  out  great  ends  with  small  means,  equal 
them  with  the  political  genius  of  Republican  Romo  in 
her  noblest  days.  That  effacement  of  personality,  that 
absorption  of  all  energy  and  ambition  in  the  power  of  the 
State  which  made  the  Roman  Senate  too  strong  even 
for  the  unsurpassed  ability  of  Hannibal,  arc  often  brought 
to  our  minds  as  we  read  the  story  of  the  long,  arduous, 
and  gloomy  struggle  in  which  the  pretensions  advanced 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  were  slowly  and 
painfully  translated  into  fact.  No  better  example  of 
public  dufy  could  be  held  up  to  any  country ;  and  if  the 
language  of  the  famous  defiance  itself  will  not  bear 
either  historical  or  philosophical  criticism,  wo  must 
look  at  the  circumstances  in  which  the  challenge  was 
boldly  published,  and  the  cause  in  which  the  blow  was 
manfully  struck,  and  in  spite  of  loose  rhetoric,  unjust 
charges,  and  “  glittering  generalities  of  natural  riglit,’' 
wo  must  acknowledge  that  the  signature  of  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence  was  an  act  of  heroism  fruitful  in 
high  thought  and  noble  deeds.  After  two  generations 
of  delirious  pursuit  of  wealth,  the  crisis  of  the  Civil 
War  came  suddenly  upon  the  Americans,  and  there 
were  many  who  predicted  that  society  was  utterly  rotten, 
that  the  whole  social  and  political  fabric  must  go  to  pieces 
under  the  shock  of  the  Secession,  and  that,  in  fact,  the 
work  of  the  men  of  1776  must  be  undone. 

These  gloomy  predictions,  as  we  know,  were  splendidlv 
falsified.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  had  left 
permanent  traces  in  the  American  character,  and  the 
people  showed  that  they  were  not  unworthy  descendants 
of  the  handful  of  patriots  who  had  been  stirred  by  the 
fierce  eloquence  of  Jefferson  and  had  shared  with 
Washington  the  toils  and  dependency  of  the  seven 
dismal  campaigns  of  the  war,  which  ended  with  the 
surrender  of  Yorktown.  But  these  hill-tops  of  heroic 
zeal  are  not  to  bo  travelled  habitually  by  ordinary  men. 
The  moral  exaltations  of  the  Civil  War  were  succeeded 
by  a  period  in  which  politics  have  been  more  degraded 
than  in  any  former  time,  and  in  which  corruption  has 
attacked  and  preyed  upon  almost  every  section  of 
American  society.  There  seems  to  be  again  an  awaken¬ 
ing  of  the  national  conscience,  which  will  be  sharpened 
and  prolonged  by  the  solemn  memories  of  the  Centennial 
Anniversary.  We  trust  that  the  emotional  excitement 
of  the  country  may  not  exhaust  itself,  like  the  hysterical 
sensibilities  on  which  a  religious  revival  works,  in  acts 
and  aspirations  sustained  by  no  abiding  moral  energy. 
It  is  easy  and  pleasant  to  exult  in  the  great  deeds  of  a 
past  generation,  and  to  be  loudly  grateful  for  what  has 
been  inherited  from  the  efforts  of  the  men  of  the  stern 
old  time.  But  it  is  a  difficult  and  painful  task  to  render 
a  modern  society,  enervated  by  luxury  and  by  the 
absence  of  high  ideals,  worthy  of  its  origin  and  its 
heritage.  Yet,  plainly,  the  honour  which  is  paid  merely 
by  demonstrations  like  those  of  the  Centennial  Inde¬ 
pendence-day  would  be  spurned  as  a  barren  and  insult¬ 
ing  homage  if  it  could  be  presented  to  the  “  fathers  of 
American  liberties  ”  as  the  only  practical  outcome  of 
American  patriotism  in  this  crisis  of  the  national  life. 
The  real  necessities  of  American  society,  acute  and 
urgent  as  they  are,  could  not  escape  the  keen  vision  of 
the  wise  Franklin,  the  stern  judgment  of  the  manly 
Washington,  or  the  scorching  !^publican  fervour  of 
Jefferson.  They  would  ask  indignantly  if  patriotic 
citizens  have  no  more  substantial  tribute  to  pay  to  the 
magnificent  destinies  of  their  country  than  the  tumultu¬ 
ous  excitement  of  last  Tuesday  ? 
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We  shall  feel  sincerely  disappointed  if  the  stirring  and 
elevated  thoughts  of  this  Anniversary  do  not  inspire 
many  Americans  with  the  ambition  to  do  something 
moi^e  in  honour  of  the  Centenary  of  Independence  than 
to  make  demonstrations  of  the  vulgar  type.  There  can 
be  little  donbt  that  an  energetic  pressure  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  two  great  constitutional  parties  in  the 
United  States  would  extract  from  one  and  the  other 
important  guarantees  for  the  purification  of  politics. 
There  is  one  reform  which  would  go  deeper  than 
any  other,  and  would  strike  at  the  roots  of  nearly 
all  the  graver  perils  of  the  Republican  polity  in 
the  United  States,  and  that  is  the  abolition  of  the 
present  system  of  removable  public  appointments, 
and  of  patronage  administered  for  party  purposes.  A 
reorganisation  of  the  Civil  Service  on  this  principle 
would  cut  away  the  temptations  which  do  most  serious 
imnry  both  to  the  Executive  and  the  Legislative  branches 
of  the  Government  of  the  Union.  To  compel  the 
politicians  of  both  parties  to  submit  to  it  would  be 
an  enterprise  not  beyond  the  powers  of  the  patriotic 
spirit  of  the  American  people,  if  that  spirit  be  really 
moved  with  shame  at  modem  abuses,  and  with  admira¬ 
tion  for  the  original  scheme  of  Republican  institutions. 
No  movement  would  be  more  thoroughly  consistent 
with  the  doctrines  and  direction  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  No  worthier  tribute  could  be  paid  to  the 
services  of  the  illnstrions  men  who,  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  Independence  so  claimed,  “  pledged  their  lives, 
their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honour.” 


THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  WORLD. 

Yesterday  week’s  episcopal  debate  on  drunkenness 
must  have  surprised  and  delighted  the  public.  The 
delight,  perhaps,  was  more  intense  than  the  surprise ; 
and  we  trust  it  may  not  be  diminished  by  the  re¬ 
flection  that  the  propositions  enunciated  with  so  much 
solemnity  and  eloquence  are  ABC  to  the  majority  of 
rational  men ;  or  because  there  are  strong  reasons  for 
doubting  the  existence  of  the  special  evil  in  question ; 
or  because  their  liordships  occasionally  betray  some¬ 
what  confused  notions  on  the  part  which  the  Church 
may  be  expected  to  play  in  the  prevention  of  vice.  Nobody 
denies  that  drunkenness  prevails  to  a  lamentable  extent, 
though  people  are  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  it  is  in¬ 
creasing  or  diminishing.  The  clergy  hold  the  former 
view  of  the  case ;  but  the  Registrar- General  tells  us 
that  our  bibulous  nation  is  actnally  becoming  more 
sober,  in  spite  of  its  expanding  consumption  of  liquor. 
Nevertheless,  the  Bishops  have  been  granted  the 
commission  of  inquiry  for  which  they  have  asked — 
and  to  which  they  were  richly  entitled,  were  it  only 
as  a  token  of  public  gratitude  to  the  clerical  body 
for  its  interest  in  a  non-theological  question.  Who, 
indeed,  can  deny  that  the  Church  deserves  such  en- 
coumgement  when  even  the  Primate  of  all  England 
exalts  the  self-denial  of  the  clergy  in  having  de¬ 
voted  to  this  topic  so  large  a  portion  of  the  time  sacred 
to  Church  polemics  and  routine  ?  “  It  is  truly  refresh¬ 

ing,”  says  the  Archbishop.  It  is,  indeed.  And  we 
would  prefer  not  to  dwell  on  Dr.  Tait’s  qualify¬ 
ing  explanation  that  it  was  only  natural  the  clergy 
should  rise  as  one  man  against  an  evil  so  seriously  im¬ 
peding  the  business  of  their  lives  ;  for  what  couid  you 
make  of  the  policeman,  magistrate,  or  judge,  who  should 
make  it  a  grievance  that  crime  “  interfered  with  the 
very  object  of  his  existence  ?  ”  Surely  the  Church 
too^  narrowly  limits  her  own  sphere,  and  too  modestly 
estimates  her  influence,  as  the  guardian  of  public 
morality !  But  rather  tlian  demur,  on  such  grounds,  to 
the  explanations  and  half  apologies  in  question,  we 
would  acknowledge  their  use,  as  showing,  in  higher 
relief,  the  very  unexceptionable  character  of  by  far  the 
greater  bulk  of  their  Lordships’  speeches.  They  are  like 
treniulous,  pathetic  discords  with  which  a  cunning 
musician  intensifies  his  harmonies.  So  the  public  may 
fairly  bo  excused  if  it  looks  forward  to  some  new  and  use¬ 
ful  departure  in  the  career  of  the  Church.  For  Dr.  Tait’s 


motion  is  itself  the  result  of  a  monster  memorial  signed 
by  10,000  clergymen,  and  this  again  is  the  result  of 
two  voluminous  reporte  drawn  up  by  that  very  Convoca¬ 
tion  which  the  public  fancied  to  be  as  d^d  in  its 
Jerusalem  Chamber  as  Barbarossa  *  and  his  marble 
knights  in  their  cave  in  the  Untersberg.  So  long  as 
there  is  life  there  is  hope  ;  and  we’  shall  watch  with  the 
liveliest  interest  how  Convocation  and  the  Church  will 
turn  to  account  their  interesting  discovery  that  there 
exist  social  problems  calling  no  less  loudly  for  solution 
than  those  others  concerning  religious  attitud^,  altar 
lights,  Trinitarian  metaphysics,  and  church  millinery. 

If  she  is  to  follow  the  advice  of  the  Bishops,  the 
Church  will  decline  all  connexion  with  the  teetotalers. 
According  to  their  Lordships’  confession.  Acts  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  are  as  useless  for  the  end  in  view,  as  sermons  from 
the  pulpit.  Humanity,  as  Lord  Salisbury  remarks, 
might  possibly  have  been  none  the  worse  off  if  no  alcohol 
had  been  created ;  ”  but  that  was  no  reason  why  people 
should  “  correct  Providence  ”  by  virtually  annihilating 
the  Inxury.  The  American  State  in  which  they  tried  to 
correct  Providence  by  means  of  a  Maine  liquor  law,  is 
supposed  to  be  one  of  the  tipsiest  in  the  Union.  Even 
Sir  Wilfnd  Lawson’s  permissive  correction  finds  small 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  Bench ;  and  Dr.  Magee  is  at  a 
loss  to  understand  why  the  question  of  imbibing  a  liquor 
which,  ex  hypothesis  poisons  both  body  and  soul,  should 
be  settled  by  show  of  hands.  Of  course  either  ex¬ 
pedient  is  open  to  the  Marquis’s  objection  against 
punishing  the  temperate  for  the  sake  of  those  who 
choose  to  make  beasts  of  themselves.  The  Bishops,  like 
other  men  of  sense,  do  not  want  to  correct  Providence, 
but  only  to  teach  His  creatures  the  rational — pleasurable 
— use  of  His  gifts  ;  and  it  will  be  cheerfully  admitted 
that  few  men  have  stronger  claims  or  higher  qualifica¬ 
tions  to  undertake  the  task  than  the  Bishops  and  clergy 
of  the  Church  of  England.  Obviously,  the  subject  must 
be  approached  in  a  kindly,  genial  spirit;  and  kindliness  and 
geniality  are  characteristic  of  all  the  Episcopal  orations. 
Dr.  Tait  is  disposed  to  regard  even  the  brewers  and  publi¬ 
cans  as  benefactors  of  their  species,  though  he  remon¬ 
strates  a  little  against  adulteration  in  their  liquor ;  and 
Dr.  Magee  fearlessly  repeats  his  declaration — which  has 
before  now  struck  the  teetotalers  with  horror — that  he 
would  sooner  behold  the  British  workman  drunk,  than 
sober  at  the  expense  of  his  freedom.  Few  of  us,  he 
continues,  do  justice  to  the  heroism  and  self-denial  of 
the  poor  man  who  resists  the  fascinations  of  the  public- 
house  :  no  doubt  many  of  your  Lordships  might  object  to 
follow  his  example.  Bravely  said.  Bishop  !  The  evil 
lay  not  so  much  in  the  beershops  and  gin  palaces  as  in 
“  the  social,  religious,  political,  and  sanitary  ”  conditions 
under  which  the  lower  classes  lived;  and  it  was  only 
by  approaching  her  task  in  a  “  refreshingly  ”  mundane 
spirit  that  the  Church  could  hope  to  “  purify  and  make 
beautiful  their  weary,  labouring  lives.” 

Now  it  is  quite  true  that  the  foregoing,  together  with 
a  great  deal  more  which  we  might  cull  from  their  lord- 
ships’  speeches,  is  as  obvious  as  that  two  and  two  are 
four  ;  and  that  the  ear  usually  detects  any  undertone  of 
irony  in  the  applause  of  the  Press  and  the  public  when¬ 
ever  a  Bishop  is  moved  to  proclaim  that  very  irrefrag¬ 
able  proposition.  But  even  at  the  risk  of  being  mis¬ 
understood  by  a  satirical  reader  here  and  there,  we 
submit  that  the  liquor  debate  reflects  infinite  credit 
on  the  Bench — that  never  have  the  Bishops  appeared 
in  so  pleasing  a  light  as  tolerant,  practical  men  of  the 
world — never  showed  so  complete  a  grasp,  so  sympa¬ 
thetic  an  appreciation,  of  their  subject — as  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  in  question.  Take,  for  example,  the  Bishop  of 
Peterborough’s  account  of  the  religious  stumbling-block 
in  the  way  of  a  man  honestly  desirous  to  remain  sober. 

Of  course  the  necessity  of  Sunday  relaxation  is  again 
self-evident  to  people  who  are  not  bigoted  Sabbatarians. 
But  it  takes  one’s  breath  away  to  hear  a  Bishop  hint 
broadly  at  a  measure  that  may  land  both  him  and 
Mother  Church — anywhere,  so  far  as  we  care, — in 
museums,  theatres,  first-class  music  saloons,  tea  and 
winter  gardens,  and  what  not, — provided  only  they  draw 
the  line  before  every-day  work.  The  Bishops  have 
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seized  the  opportunity  of  showing  how  the  liquor 
question  leads  to  a  variety  of  issues  beyond  the  vision 
of  the  ordinary  grim,  unlovable  teetotaler  ;  and 
the  Church  has  now  the  chance  of  entering  on  a 
crusade  far  more  beneficent,  or  at  all  events  more 
respectable,  than  most  crusades  we  have  read  of.  The 
man  has  read  the  history  of  his  country  to  little 
purpose  who  doubts  the  existence  of  a  potent,  emotional 
loyalty  to  the  Church,  on  the  part  of  thousands  who  have 
ceased  to  care  a  brass  farthing  for  her  doctrines.  Dr. 
Magee's  own  universal  popularity  is  an  illustration  of 
the  fact.  Let  her  imitate,  as  far  as  circumstances  will 
permit,  her  own  Indian  missionaries,  who,  though 
professionally  believing  in  the  perdition  of  all  obdurate 
heathens,  are  abandoning  proselytism  as  a  thankless 
task,  to  do  noble,  imperishable  work  as  social  reformers. 
Thirty  thousand  pulpits  resounding  about  eleven  o'clock 
every  Sunday  morning  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  England  with  abstruse  dissertations  and 
ingenious  torturing  of  texts,  for  which  the  nation  is  as 
indifferent  as  to  a  chapter  from  Zadkiel — 'tis  indeed 
a  mournful  spectacle !  But  the  Church,  with  her 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  life  of  the  people  and  her 
30^000  parson-power,  descending  from  the  empyrean  to 
**  purify  and  make  beautiful  "  the  material  surroundings 
and  the  every-day  life  of  the  lower  classes — how  sublime 
a  subject  for  contemplation !  Let  her  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity,  and  she  may  for  a  time  defy  ‘^dissidence  of 
dissent,''  and  even  the  enemy  within  her  gates.  Let  her 
neglect  it,  and  her  Soldiers  of  the  Cross,  were  they  all ' 
as  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  must  speedily  become  as 
strange  to  our  modem  world  and  as  hopelessly  petrified 
as  Barbarossa  and  his  knights. 


BUCHANAN  versus  TAYLOR. 

It  is  not  always  necessary  for  the  sinner  to  point  the  moral 
of  his  own  tale.  At  the  moment  he  is  perhaps  unprepared  for 
the  task,  and  competent  moralists  are  numerous.  There  is 
reason,  indeed,  to  oelieve  that  the  family  of  Barachel  the 
Buzite  was  a  large  one,  and  the  experience  of  the  world  since 
the  days  when  Elihu  sought  to  chasten  the  spirit  of  Job  proves 
that  for  every  lapse  from  the  path  of  virtue  a  qualified  preacher 
may  readily  be  found.  But  although  virtue  is  not  likely  to 
suffer  even  if  the  delinquent  is  silent,  it  must  always  be  very 
edifying  when  he  can  summon  sufficient  fortitude  to  speak. 
The  temperance  lecturer  who  was  w'ont  to  exhibit  his  father  as 
a  frightful  example  ”  of  the  effects  of  drunkenness  was  no 
doubt  greatly  aided  in  his  pious  labours  by  this  close  asso¬ 
ciation  of  virtue  and  vice ;  and  the  association  becomes  closer, 
with  results  increasingly  beneficial  to  society,  when  the  sinner 
himself  can  stand  forth  with  becoming  humility  to  illustrate 
the  vices  which  he  seeks  to  denounce. 

This  is,  of  course,  to  use  Mr.  Buchanan's  phrase,  only 
“  figurative  language.”  The  truth  is,  we  would  like,  in  our 
own  modest  way,  to  share  the  moral  instruction  to  be  derived 
from  a  recent  trial.  It  is  just  possible  that  we  may  miss  a 
part  of  the  humour  of  the  situation,  but  at  least  we  are  not 
disqualified  from  enjoying  its  more  serious  lessons.  If,  as  wise 
men  tell  us,  all  experience  must  be  bought,  we  have  no  reason 
to  complain  of  our  purchase ;  for  we  have  acquired,  on  com¬ 
paratively  reasonable  terms,  an  amount  of  experience  that  ought 
even  now  to  be  precious,  and  at  some  future  time  entertaining. 
But  the  consideration  that  most  infiuences  us,  in  touching  upon 
the  subject  now,  is  that  we  may  never  again  be  in  so  chastened 
and  humble  a  spirit.  The  heart  soon  hardens,  and  the  force  of 
chastisement  wanes  with  the  lapse  of  time.  Moments  of  real 
modesty,  especially  in  journalism,  cannot  be  too  promptly 
seized  for  the  purposes  of  confession,  and  just  now  we  feel  so 
entirely  modest  and  so  becomingly  repentant  that  the  occasion 
is  favourable  to  admit  the  full  extent  of  our  weakness  and  folly. 
For  it  must  be  said  very  frankly,  and  with  all  humility,  that 
the  public,  although  it  knows  the  measure  of  our  punishment, 
is  quite  ignorant  of  the  depth  of  our  imprudence.  It  is  only 
the  sinner  himself  who  can  recal  the  first  departure  from  the  path 
of  virtue,  and  put  his  finger  upon  the  source  of  all  his  trouble. 
Let  us  say  at  once  that  the  source  of  our  trouble  has  been  pride. 
We  thought,  in  the  vanity  of  our  hearts,  that  we  were  fit 
to  consort  with  genius,  and  we  have  found  at  last  that  for  dull 
plodding  talent  such  companionship  is  perilous.  Curiously 
enough,  we  erred  just  in  tne  same  way  that  ISIr.  Buchanan  is 
said  to  have  done.  We  imagined,  with  him,  that  the  language 
of  men  of  genius  was  figurative,  and  we  never  dreamt  that  in¬ 
spired  bards  would  consent  to  touch  the  lower  earth  or  to 
mingle  in  its  practical  affairs.  It  did  not  occur  to  us  that  the 


I  winn  made  to  scale  the  heights  of  heaven  could  just  as  readily 
I  alight  with  their  burden  in  a  law  court;  and  although  we  knew 
that  there  was  war  above,  we  believed  with  a  foolish  trustful¬ 
ness  that  the  airy  navies  ”  of  Mr.  Swinburne  and  Mr. 

I  Buchanan  would  bo  content  to  remain  **  grappling  in  the 
central  blue.”  Mindful  of  the  emphatic  utterance  of  the  poet 
in  Plelding’s  novel,  that  it  was  his  function  “  to  chronicle  great 
deeds,  and  not  to  take  part  in  them,”  we  hoped,  like  foolish 
sentimentalists,  that  all  the  language  was  **  figurative,”  and 
we  were  proud  to  afford  to  our  readers  an  opportunity  of  witness¬ 
ing  a  conflict  between  two  inspired  souls  who  would  scorn,  as  we 
thought,  to  use  the  coarse  rough  weapons  of  practical  humanity. 
But  the  time  came  when  our  dream  was  rudely  shattered,  and  we, 
the  dull  inert  mass  of  prose  wedged  in  between  these  gifted  poets, 
had  no  wings  to  fly  away.  It  was  of  course  from  the  beginning 
our  own  fault,  and  well  deserved  ;  but  it  was  hard  thus  to  sea 
a  fond  ideal  crushed  before  our  eyes.  All  the  time  that  we 
thought  only  of  an  aerial  conflict,  with  a  bright  interchange  oC 
abstract  ideas,  these  young  poets  had  been  really  angry,  with 
one  another  quite  as  mortals  might  be  angry,  and  with  the 
same  desire  of  substantial  redress.  The  language  that,  like 
Mr.  Buchanan,  we  had  thought  was  only  figurative,  was  not 
figurative  at  all,  but  truly  meant  all  it  seemed  to  say,  as  the 
utterances  of  common  men  and  women  are  held  to  do.  Herein 
lay  the  source  of  our  disappointment.  It  was  difficult  to 
realise  that  the  spirits  we  had  so  fondly  worshipped  were  noi 
better  or  more  heavenly  than  ourselves,  and  that  when  they* 
spoke  to  one  another  they  meant  just  the  dull  truths  containea 
in  their  words  and  no  more.  It  was  difficult,  but  it  was  very 
right,  that  the  lesson  should  be  enforced,  and  we  do  not  re^e 
that  we  should  have  been  chosen  as  the  exponents  of  so  ser-** 
viceable  and  practical  a  truth. 

The  moral  of  all  this  seems  to  us  to  be  very  plain, ^ 
and  even  through  our  tears  we  are  able  to  discern  itsr 
value.  The  pl^ding  practical  soul  must  not  aspire  to 
companionship  with  genius.  DuU  prose  must  go  its  own 
way  unillumined  by  the  presence  of  poetic  fire,  and  con¬ 
tent  with  the  poor  triumphs  of  its  humble  career.  When 
Mr.  Silas  Wegg  made  an  agreement  to  read  to  Mr.  Boffin, 
the  contract  was  limited  to  prose;  but  Mr.  Wegg,  out 
of  the  fullness  of  a  generous  heart,  promised  now  and  then  to 
drop  into  poetry  as  a  friend.”  We,  too,  have  limited  our 
contract  to  prose,  but,  like  Mr.  Wegg,  we  have  been  tempted 
to  drop  into  poetry  as  a  friend.”  The  result,  although  not 
without  a  certain  humour,  is  in  some  ways  discouraging.  <  It 

firoves  that  for  the  average  intellect,  which  is  all  we  can 
ay  claim  to,  even  the  occasional  visit  to  the  poet’s 
realm  is  full  of  danger.  We  have  really  no  right  to 
attempt  to  pin  down  their  ideal  spirits  to  the  range  of 
our  earthly  ideas,  and  still  less  have  we  any  ground  for  com- 
plaint  if  the  result  is  more  fortunate  for  them  than  for 
us.  When  the  conflict  is  over,  they  can  find  solace  where  wo 
have  none.  They  have  beautiful  ideas  to  support  them,  and 
splendid  mansions  of  the  mind  to  inhabit ;  and  as  they  flit  off 
to  these  mansions,  Mr.  Buchanan  perhaps  to  St.  Giles’s  and 
Mr.  Swinburne  perhaps  to  the  Garden  of  Proserpine,  we, 
wingless  and  uniaeaed,  are  left  to  ruminate  over  the’fortunes  of 
the  host  who,  in  entertaining  an  angel  unawares,  finds  after  his 
departure  that  he  has  broken  the  window  through  which  he  ■ 
has  flown  out  to  his  home  in  the  sky.  .  [ 


ROMAN  TACTICS. 

Lord  Nelson  has  written  a  very  indignaut  but  yet  very 
sensible  letter  to  the  TimeSy  complaining  that  his  second  son 
has  been  surreptitiously  received  into  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  or,  to  use  his  Lordship’s  own  words,  perverted  to  the 
Roman  schism.”  If  his  Lordship’s  version  of  the  facts  be 
accurate — as  we  may  safely  assume  it  to  be — he  has  very  just 
and  reasonable  grounds  f^or  the  indignation  with  which  he 
writes.  It  seems  that,  some  three  years  ago,  a  lady  who  had 
left  the  Church  of  England  and  become  a  nun,”  obtained  an 
introduction  ”  to  the  young  man,  who  must  then  have  been  a 
little  over  sixteen.  Lads  of  such  an  age  are  peculiarly  sensitive  to 
delicate  infiuences  of  this  kind,  and  there  is  considerable  astute¬ 
ness  in  setting  an  accomplished  woman,  probably  still  in  the 
rime  of  life,  to  work  upon  the  feelings  of  an  overgrown  school- 
oy,  who  had  certainly  much  better  be  yachting  or  playing  cricket 
than  talking  to  ladies  about  the  condition  and  prospects  of  his 
religious  belief.  The  lady  in  question,  I^ord  Nelson  tells  us, 
lent  his  son  books,  appointed  to  meet  him  at  Roman  Catholic 
services,  carried  on  a  correspondence  with  him  behind  his  father’s 
back,  and  at  last  succeeded  in  persuading  him  (much  as  Peter  Bell 
the  second  was,  “with  much  preaching  and  persuasion,”  “con¬ 
vinced”  by  his  “pious  friends  ”)  that,  inasmuch  as  he  had  never 
been  baptised  except  by  a  heretical  priest,  which  amounts  to 
no  baptism  at  all,  he  was,  “without  the  slightest  shadow 
of  a  doubt,  predestined”  to  a  very  unpleasant  hereafter. 
Peter  Bell,  imder  these  circumstances,  it  may  be  remembered. 
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in  an  undsrhandcd  and  dishonourable  menner.  If  a  man  were 
to  lend  a  young  girl  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  ‘  Manon  Lescaut/ 
or  ‘  Mademoiselle  de  Maupin,’  telling  her  that  she  would' 
find  it  very  pleasant  and  improving  reading,  but  that  sbe  had 
better  not  let  her  parents  see  it,  nobody  would  feel  much 
sympathy  with  him  if  he  got  the  horsewhipping  he  .would 
merit.  Similarly,  it  would  ne  a  distinctly  dishonourable  thing 
to  put  Hume’s  *  Essays/  or  Paine’s  ‘Age  of  Keason,’  or 
Strauss’s  ‘  Life  of  Christ,’  into  the  hands  of  a  boy  whose 
parents  were  earnest  Christians.  It  is  impossible,  of  course,  to 
fix  any  exact  line  in  such  matters;  but  it  is  none  the  less  clear — 
in  spite  of  what  Mr.  Bowden  may  say  to  the  contrary — that,  up 
to  a  certain  age,  the  wishes  of  the  parents  ought  to  be  supreme, 
and  that  it  is  a  very  gross  otfenco  to  endeavour  to  interfere  with 
them.  It  would  be  difficult,  of  course,  to  make  such  conduct 
punishable  at  law,  and  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  it  would  be 
desirable  to  do  so.  An  Act  making  it  punishable  to  talk  to  a 
young  person  on  religious  matters  would  either  be  inoperative 
or  else  would  be  capable  of  being  made  an  instrument  of  very 
great  oppression.  It  is  a  question,  however,  whether  some 
penalty  ought  not  to  be  attacned  to  those  who  are  parties  to  any 
public  profession  of  religious  faith  made  by  a  minor  without  the- 
consent  of  his  parents.  The  Jews  are  too  wise  to  proselytise;  but 
if  a  zealous  Kabbi  had  gothold  of  young  Mr.  Nelson  and  formally 
admitted  him  to  the  Jewish  Communion,  an  attempt  would 
in  all  probability  have  been  made  to  indict  him  for  conspiracy  or 
as.sault  or  some  other  technical  offence.  The  offence,  however, 
consists  not  in  the  nature  of  the  ceremony,  but  in  the  fact  that  it 
is  performed  without  the  father’s  permission  and  against  his 
wish  ;  and  whether  it  be  circumcision,  or  whether  it  be  baptism, 
matters  to  nobody  except  the  patient.  Indeed,  tho  question 
must  not  be  regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of  any  particular 
creed  or  faith.  The  offence  consists  in  interfering  with  that 


‘'set  up  a  yell,”  the  effects  of  which,  upon  his  neighbours, 
ns  Shelley  relates  them,  were  something  terrible.  Young 
Mr.  Nel.-on,  it  seems,  developed  “an  apparent  sadness,” 
so  marked  that  his  judicious  parent  was  led  to  inquire  into  its 
cause.  Finding  out  the  mischief  which  had  been  done,  Lord 
Nelson  handed  the  boy  over  to  a  clergyman  of  the  Established 
Church.  This  gentleman,  whose  theological  attainments  we 
may  take  for  granted,  set  his  doubts  at  rest,  and  for  three  years 
the  young  man  “  was  happy  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  was 
actually  preparing  for  i’ambridge  with  a  view  to  Holy  Orders.” 
Instead  of  allowing  the  hobbledehoy  to  worry  his  weak 
head  with  a  further  course  of  theological  study,  his  father 
would,  we  venture  to  think,  have  acted  more  judiciously  if  he 
had  sent  him  on  a  cruise  to  the  South  Sea  Islands,  or  on  a  trip 
round  the  world,  or,  imitating  the  tactics  of  the  enemy,  had 
contrived  to  throw  him  into  the  society  of 
acconq 
ship,  howev 


■  some  amiable  and 
plished  ladies  of  strictly  Protestant  convictions.  His  Lord- 
Duip,  iiu  wc  ver,  seems  to  have  been  satisfied  that  the  arguments 
of  the  learned  Thwackum  whom  he  had  brought  to  bear  on 
the  lad,  had  had  a  satisfactory  effect;  and  both  he  and  the 
boy’s  tutor  remained  in  unhappy  ignorance  of  the^  young 
gentleman’s  real  persuasions  and  proceedings.  This  false 
security  was  soon  dispelled.  The  painful  story  must  be  given 
in  Ijord  Nelson’s  own  words.  “  I  left  town  on  a  Saturday,”  he 
tells  us,  “  in  unhappy  ignorance  of  any  such  intention,  and  on 
my  return  on  the  Wednesday  following  was  informed  that,  at 
eight  o’clock  on  the  same  morning,  he  had  been  conditionally 
baptised  by  a  Father  at  the  Brompton  Oratory.”  His  Lordship, 
of  course,  “  remonstrated,”  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  gather 
that  his  remonstrances  were  received  with  that  polished 
insolence  of  which  a  highly-educated  Homan  Catholic 
priest  is,  as  a  rule,  a  consummate  master.  Mr.  Bowden,  the 
gentleman  who  performed  the  baptismal  ceremony,  has  written 
to  tho  Ttmen  to  say,  that  he  “  does  not  regard  a  father’s 
command  in  matters  of  religious  belief  as  ultimate  or  supreme,” 
or,  in  other  words,  that  he  considers  ho  has  a  perfect  riirht  to 
convert  all  the  boys  and  girls  at  whom  he  can  get ;  while  he 
adds  that,  “  as  long  as  certain  members  of  the  Church  of 
F^ngland  are  in  the  habit  of  imitating  the  Homan  devotion  of 
celebrating  mass,  invoking  the  saints,  oral  confession,  reciting 
the  rosary,  and  the  like,  conversions  will  follow  which,  sudden 
as  they  may  appear,  are  but  the  necessary  consequence  of  such 
a  line  of  conduct.”  This,  of  course,  is  simply  adding  insult  to 
injury,  as  it  is  no  secret  that  Lord  Nelson  has  for  many  years 
been  a  burning  and  a  shining  light  among  the  extreme  Hitualist 
party ;  and  his  Lordship’s  wrath,  although  it  approaches  that 
dangerous  borderland  where  the  sublime  passes  over  into  some¬ 
thing  else,  is  not  altogether  unnatural.  ‘'The  point,”  he  says, 
“which  I  wish  to  make  particularly  clear  is  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  deception  towards  parents,  and  the  attempt  to  under¬ 
mine  parental  authority,  which  is  making  a  direct  use  of  deadly 
weapons  from  the  infidel  armoury,  and  a  mode  of  proceeding 
utterly  unworthy  of  any  branch  of  Christ’s  Church.  The  tactics 
which  I  have  attempted  to  expose  are  those  to  which  persons  in 
my  rank  of  life  are  at  the  present  time  peculiarly  exposed 
from  this  section  of  the  Homan  Catholics.’’  The  holy  anger 
and  pious  grief  of  this  complaint  is  only  equalled  by  its  dig¬ 
nity.  Lord  Nelson  evidently  thinks  that  to  convert  the  son  of 
a  peer  without,  as  the  vulgar  say,  “  so  much  as  a  with-your- 
leave  or  by-your-leave,”  is  not  only  a  proceeding  utterly  un¬ 
worthy  of  any  branch  of  Christ’s  Church,  but  also  a  very  un¬ 
warrantable  piece  of  impertinence ;  and  his  feelings  seem  very 
like  those  oi  the  famous  Oxford  head  of  a  house,  who  re¬ 
buked  an  offending  undergraduate  in  the  memorable  words, 
“Sir,  you  have  not  only  broken  the  Divine  Law,  but  you  have 
incurred  my  very  serious  displeasure.” 

Young  Mr.  Nelson  is  converted,  or,  ns  his  father  puts  it, 
“  perverted,”  and  there  the  matter  ends.  It  makes  very  little 
difference  nowadays  to  what  particular  form  of  faith  a  man 
belongs,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  Mr.  Nelson  should 
not  be  quite  as  useful  and  ornamental  a  member  of  society  as 
if  he  Inwl  remained  a  Protestant.  At  the  same  time.  Lord 
Nelson’s  wrath  is  not  altogether  unprovoked.  It  is  notorious 
that,  within  the  last  few  years,  the  Homan  Catholics  have 
made  the  conversion  of  voung  bi>ys  and  girls  of  intluential 
families  an  organised  busitiess,  and  it  is  almost  admitted  and 
perfectly  well  understood  that  Monsignor  Capel  is  in  England  for 
nothing  else.  Toleration  has  its  limits,  and  the  Homan  Catholics 
are  distinctly  abusing  tho  liberty  which  our  laws  have  gene¬ 
rously  conceded  to  them.  Evervthing,  of  course,  turns  in  such 
a  case  on  the  question  of  age.  If  the  Homan  Catholics  like  to 
take  the  trouble  to  convert  grown-up  men,  such  as  Lord  Hipon, 
they  are  perfectly  welcome  to  do  so.  It  is  another  matter 
when  they  go  about  entrapping  boys  and  girls.  For  practical 
purposes,  of  course,  there  is  very  little  difference  between  twenty 
and  one-and-twenty,  and  in  the  present  case  young  Mr.  Nelson 
seems  to  ^  close  upon  his  twentieth  year;  but,  on  the  other 
band,  it  w  clear  that  the  Homan  Catholics,  to  use  the  only 
phrase  which  expresses  their  tactics,  “got  at”  the  young  man 
when  he  was  no  better  than  a  schoolboy,  and  that  thev  did  so 


THE  STANDARD  IN  HYSTERICS. 

The  Standard  is  not  a  paper  which  generally  affords  us 
much  amusement.  As  a  rule  its  leading  articles  are  heavy 
rather  than  in  an^  marked  way  absurd.  But  we  regret  to  say 
evil  communication  corrupts  good  language  as  well  as  good 
manners.  The  Daily  Telegraph)iK%  the  honour  of  being  the  true 
father  and  founder  of  the  fine  style  of  writing ;  but  now  the 
TinieSy  the  Daily  News^  and  the  Standard  pay  it  the  high  com¬ 
pliment  of  imitation.  The  nonsense  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  is, 
as  a  rule,  amusing ;  that  of  the  Timee  is  done  with  skill  and 
gravity ;  the  nonsense  of  the  Daily  News  has  a  pious 
grace ;  but  that  of  the  Standard  reminds  us  of  the  wiles 
and  smiles  of  an  old  maid  who  wishes  to  be  young  and 
skittish.  We  have  grown  accustomed  to  see  the  writers 
of  the  daily  press  in  more  or  less  of  a  fine  frenzy  when 
they  write  about  Hoyalty,  but  the  writer  in  the  Standard 
seems  to  sit  upon  the  actual  tripod  of  inspiration,  so  rapt  is  his 
eloquence  in  discoursing  of  the  Volunteer  Heview  held  in 
Hyde  Park  last  Saturday.  If  not  poetry  it  is  by  no  means 
prose,  as  commonly  understood,  in  which  he  discourses  as  the 
appropriate  medium  for  the  wonders  of  the  Prince’s  tour  in 
India.  The  torrent  of  eloquence  overpowers  us,  and  all  we 
can  do  is  to  let  ourselves  be  borne  along  in  submissiveness  and.' 
envy.  We  breathe  an  atmosphere  unknown  to  the  duller 
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temperate  zone.  We  are  told  **  our  citizen  soldiers  marshal 
themselves  before  him  in  splendid  array  to  salute  the  Prince, 
who,  after  a  progress  of  unparalleled  magnificence  through  our 
Indian  Empire,  has  come  back  to  us.”  We  shudder  when  we 
read  that  he  went  among  barbaric  hordes  with  his  life  in  his 
hand,  a  mark  for  thousands  of  bullets  and  daggers.”  **  He 
went  among  them  without  a  shield  agaiust  the  knife  of  the 
assassin.”  The  Prince  going  through  India  with  a  shield  in 
his  hand  would  certainly  have  been  an  edifying  sight. 
The  writer,  with  a  fine  burst  of  eloquence,  proceeds  to 
tell  us,  “  Day  by  day  were  massed  before  him  the  legions  of  the 
princes  whom  we  have  made  our  vassals,  perfect  in  discipline, 
splendid  in  equipment,  and  gleaming  in  all  the  majesty  of 
Oriental  pomp.”  But  mark  why  they  were  there.  “  They 
were  there,  not  to  strike,  as  they  might  in  an  instant  of  time, 
the  blow  which  should  avenge  their  deposed  sovereigns,  and 
have  swept  away  the  English  raj  for  all  time,  but  to  testify 
that  they  hold  it  their  crowning  glory  to  be  the  vassals  of  their 
English  Empress.”  Scindia  and  Holkar  are  not  ‘^deposed 
eovereigns,”  but  we  do  not  expect  accuracy  of  statement  from 
the  poet  of  the  Standard.  But  why  did  the  legions,  in  all 
the  majesty  of  Oriental  pomp,”  pay  the  Prince  this  honour. 

It  was  not  that  he  was  the  representative  of  a  mighty  poten¬ 
tate  who  could  enforce  a  shivering  obeisance  with  fire  and 
sword.”  A  shivering  obeisance  with  fire  and  sword  is  no 
doubt  a  terrible  thing,  but  our  prosaic  minds  can  hardly  grasp 
it.  Mr.  Sam  Weller  has  remarked,  in  making  love  or  blowing 
up  a  cabman,  your  success  materially  depends  on  your  choice  of 
adjectives.”  It  may  be  so;  and  evidently  the  writer  in  the 
Standard  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  an  art  not  less  essential 
to  the  writing  of  a  fine  article.  He  tells  us  that  “  glorious 
in  the  acclamations  of  Oriental  millions,”  the  Prince  is  now 
amongst  us  once  more.  “To  us  who  have  watched  his 
dangerous  travel,  who  have  shuddered  at  his  prowess,  while  we 
have  admired  and  waited  in  fear  to  see  wnat  new  peril  he 
would  court  with  his  light  heart  and  the  courage  which  have 
faced  death  in  a  thousand  shapes  with  a  cordial  smile,  he  has 
come  to  bring  us  once  more  the  light  and  the  brightness  of  his 
noble  and  gladsome  presence.”  We  are  at  a  loss  to  understand 
to  whom  the  writer  refers,  but  they  have  our  deepest  sympathy 
for  the  tortures  they  have  suffered.  The  grammar  of  the 
passage  is  somewhat  frail,  but  we  do  not  expect  the  poet  of 
the  Standard  to  be  bound  by  the  vulgar  laws  of  syntax. 
Tennyson  has  warned  us  not  to  vex  the  poet’s  mind,  “  for  thou 
canst  not  fathom  it.”  It  is  news  to  us  to  hear  that  the  Prince 
“  faced  death  in  a  thousand  shapes  with  a  cordial  smile.”  The 
Special  Correspondents  have  not  done  their  dutj  to  the  British 
public;  they  never  mentioned  in  their  letters  this  startling  fact. 
The  Prince,  on  his  return,  we  are  told,  “has  had  his  welcome 
in  the  stately  hall  of  our  municipal  representatives.”  “  His 
gracious  presence  has  gladdened  the  nobles  and  the  great 
of  our  land  in  temple  of  melodious  song,  and  in  the  high 
courtesies  of  the  drawing-room,  and  the  lev^e,  where  thousands 
of  scarred  veterans,  with  breasts  ablaze  with  the  trophies  of 
antique  valour,  have  looked  with  loving  awe  on  the  bright 
face  of  our  Sun  and  Hope.”  Here  we  are  indeed  dealing 
with  a  master  of  the  high-flown  style.  How  a  gracious  pre¬ 
sence  can  gladden  the  nobles  in  the  high  courtesies  of  the 
drawing-room  we  are  quite  at  a  loss  to  guess,  and  thousands  of 
scarred  veterans  in  a  drawing-room  would  be  a  most  distressing 
spectacle.  “  Breasts  ablaze  with  the  trophies  of  antique 
valour  ”  is  we  can  only  suppose,  a  grand  way  of  expressing 
the  fact  that  they  wore  medals.  To  speak  of  the  I’rince  of 
Wales  ns  the  “  bright  face  of  our  Sun  and  Hope,”  is  flunkeyism, 
which  is  loathsome  and  beneath  contempt.  After  a  column  of 
twaddle  and  vile  jargon  about  the  Prince,  the  writer  proceeds 
to  touch  on  his  subject,  the  Volunteer  Review.  He  has,  how¬ 
ever,  not  exhausted  his  stock  of  tine  words  and  his  flow  of  sense¬ 
less  drivel.  VV’^e  are  told  that  “  every  pulse,  every  force  of  heart, 
is  blended  in  the  blows  the  volunteer’s  strike,  and  fifty  hire¬ 
lings  for  one  go  down  and  bite  the  dust  before  them.”  This,  no 
•doubt,  is  gratifying  news  for  the  country.  If  by  “  hirelings  ”  are 
meant  Continental  soldiers,  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
invasion,  and,  as  the  writer  poetically  puts  it,  “  England  holds 
aloft  the  white  flag,  and  dares  the  world  in  arms  to  sully  its 
virgin  folds  with  gore.”  This  is  hardly  a  brave  attitude  for  the 
country  to  adopt,  as  a  banner  of  that  colour  is  generally  adopted 
to  signify  surrender.  It  was,  we  think,  Curran  who  said, 

“  When  I  can’t  talk  sense  I  talk  metaphor.”  The  writer  in  the 
Standard^  with  all  that  command  of  beautiful  language  of  which 
he  is  a  master,  goes  on  to  observe,  “  The  legions  that  assemble 
at  the  mandates  of  despots  are  machines  compared  with 
this  brave  array  of  full-blooded,  high-hearted  soldiers.” 
The  trumpet  which  calls  these  full-blooded  warriors 
to  the  battle-field,  is,  as  he  fancifully  avers,  “  The  spon¬ 
taneous  echo  of  duty,  patriotism,  love  of  country,  reverent 
affection  for  the  sovereign  and  her  children,  the  throne, 
the  altar,  the  home,  the  wife,  the  younglings.”  What 
a  “spontaneous  echo”  is  we  do  not  quite  know.  But 
when  a  gracious  presence  can  gladden  nobles  in  the  high 


courtesies  of  a  drawing-room,  then,  and  not  till  then,  do  people 
hear  the  “  spontaneous  echo.”  VVe  only  wonder  whether  such 
a  piece  of  writing  as  this  article  is  duly  prized  by  the  ^eat 
Conservative  organ,  and  whether  it  is  thoroughly  appreciated 
by  the  readers  of  that  journal.  But  then  we  are  bound  in 
charity  to  suppose  that  the  readers  of  the  Standard  must  take 
what  grammar  and  sense  they  can  get,  and  be  thankful.  But 
as  the  Standard  is  a  Conservative  paper,  we  beg  in  all  humility 
to  suggest  to  it  that  “  our  English,”  as  Milton  proudly  calls  it, 
is  worth  conserving. 


AIDING  THE  WOUNDED. 


If  there  is  any  possible  alleviation  of  the  horrors  of  war  it 
!iy  perhaps  be  found  in  the  fact  that  as  science  places  in  the 


may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  fact  that  as  science  places  in  the 
hands  of  the  combatants  weapons  that  grow  more  and  more 
deadly  with  every  succeeding  contest,  so  also  she  gives  us 
better  and  more  certain  remedies  for  the  injuries  she  enables  ua 
to  inflict  The  last  great  war,  bringing  home  as  it  did  to  the 
hearts  of  many  the  sufferings  of  its  victims,  raised  a  strong 
feeling  of  sympathy  and  compassion  for  them,  and  this  quickly 
found  vent  in  the  promotion,  by  our  own  and  other  countries, 
of  the  various  organisations  for  aiding  the  sick  and  wounded. 
How  far  these  organisations  have  progressed  in  their  charitable 
labours  is  well  shown  in  the  Exhinition,  opened  last  week  at 
Brussels,  of  objects  relating  to  Health  and  Public  Safety. 
Among  the  various  apparatus  for  saving  life  at  sea,  from  fire  and 
from  accidents  of  every  sort,  there  is  one  conspicuous  class 
which  contains  the  appliances  for  assisting  the  wounded  in  war. 


which  contains  the  appliances  for  assisting  the  wounded  in  war. 
The  sneer  is  easy  and  obvious,  that  it  would  be  better  to 
put  an  end  to  war  altogether,  instead  of  first  knocking  a  man 
to  bits  and  then  supplying  him  with  the  most  luxurious  plas¬ 
ters  to  mend  his  shattered  limbs.  So  indeed  it  would ;  but  as 
the  declaring  and  carrying  on  of  war  does  not  lie  with  the 
same  people  as  those  who  are  working  so  hard  to  diminish  its 
evils,  the  sneer  may  pass,  and  we  ought  in  truth  to  feel  nothing 
but  gratitude  for  tLose  who  have  voluntarily  undertaken  a  very 
noble  task. 

Judging  from  the  exhibits  at  Brussels,  it  would  appear  that 
the  very  latest  refinement  of  field  medicine  is  to  be  found  in 
the  hospital  or  ambulance  train  for  use  on  railways.  In  the 
war  it  was  found  that  most  valuable  service  was  rendered  by  a 
hastily-improvised  train  formed  of  goods  waggons,  fitted  up  with 
berths  for  the  conveyance  of  the  disabled.  When  the  war  was 
over,  several  attempts  to  improve  on  this  idea  were  made,  and  at 
the  present  moment  there  exist  several  such  complete  trains, 
fitted  up  with  every  hospital  requisite,  and  ready,  if  need  be,  for 
immediate  service.  Some  specimens  of  these  were  shown  at 
the  Vienna  Exhibition,  and  now  the  still  later  improvements 
on  these  are  on  view  at  Brussels.  The  first  thing  tnat  strikes 
the  spectator  about  them  is,  that  they  are  too  elaborate  for 
actual  work.  They  seem  like  costly  toys,  apparently  perfect 
in  every  part,  but  unfit  to  stand  any  rou^h  usage.  They  are 
not  only  comfortable — they  are  luxurious.  To  take  one 
specimen  now  standing  in  the  Exhibition.  In  the  first  carria^ 
the  doctors  and  the  officers  in  charge  are  stowed  away,  e^h  m 
his  little  state  room  with  its  exchangeable  couch  or  chair,  its 
tiny  cupboards  and  pigeon-holes  for  packing  away  not  only 
papers  and  instruments,  but  all  imaginable  toilet  devices, 
everything,  where  space  is  so  valuable,  being  on  the  smallest 
scale,  from  the  washing-basin  upwards.  Then  comes  a  kitchen- 
carriage  with  a  hatterie  de  cuisine  tit  for  a  moderate-sized  hotel, 
and  a  dining-carriage  with  benches  and  tables.  Carriages  for 
the  conveyance  of  the  wounded,  of  course,  form  the  greater 
portion  of  the  train,  and  a  store  waggon  completes  the  whole. 
The  arrangements  for  the  transport  of  the  patients  are  most 
complete.  Special  litters  are  used  for  their  conveyance  off  the 
field,  and  these  litters  fit  first  into  ambulance  carts,  and  then 
into  the  railway  carriages,  so  as  to  form  in  each  case  beds  of  at 
least  some  degree  of  comfort.  This  plan,  of  course,  obviates 
any  necessity  for  moving  a  wounded  man  from  the  stretcher 
on  which  he  is  first  placed.  The  whole  train  is  suitably 
warmed  and  lighted,  and  provision  is  made  for  communication 
between  the  different  carriages,  so  that  any  part  can  be  reached 
at  once  from  any  other  part,  even  while  the  train  is  in  motion. 
There  is  thus  a  moving  hospital,  whoso  cap^itv  for  locomotion 
is  limited  only  by  the  extent  of  railways  available,  for,  wherever 
there  is  a  railway,  the  train,  of  course,  can  follow  the  armv. 
The  advantages  of  such  a  reader  means  of  transport  those  only 
can  appreciate  who  know  the  difficulties  that  are  always  found 
in  suddenly  providing  conveyances  for  a  large  number  of 
wounded  men. 

This  particular  train,  though  it  is  the  finest  specimen  of  ito 
class,  is  only  one  of  several  belonging  to  the  different  conti¬ 
nental  societies  which  have  specially  taken  up  the  care  of  the 
wounded.  These,  though  they  are  quite  ready  for  service  at 
any  moment,  are  intended  principally  to  serve  as  models  from 
which  a  number  could  be  made  should  occasion  arise.  Though 
the  societies  are  carrying  on  their  preparations  as  far  as  they 
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object  to  the  use  of  the  words  Dr.  Thomson  must  be  aware, 
as  applied  to  Mr.  Maitland’s  random  statements.  I  am  certainly 
not  aware  of  any  serious  want  of  unanimity  regarding  the  benefits 
accruing  from  vivisection  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  I  am,  and 
Mr.  Maitland  ought  to  be,  aware,  that  there  is,  at  the  present 
moment,  a  greater  amount  of  unanimity  on  this  question  among 
physiologists  and  scientific  medical  men  than  ever  wm  naani- 
fested  on  any  similar  question  before.  It  is  mere  trifling  to 
attribute  this  to  any  feeling  of  caste  or  respect  for  the  dictum 
of  leaders ;  and  if  Mr.  Maitland  doubts  this,  let  him  con  the 
list  of  representative  names  comprising  the  recent  deputation 
to  Government  on  this  question,  and  compare  them  with  the 
dissentient  few  on  whom  he  sets  such  store.  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  comfort  he  derives  from  the  ancient  names  or 
writings  of  Gall  and  Bell,  and  how  he  imagines  they  can 
reasonably  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  present  discussion,  and  I 
would  be  glad  to  have  a  list  of  the  recent  names  of  distinction 
on  whom  he  relies. 

With  regard  to  the  operation  for  white-swelling,  termed  by 
Mr.  Maitland  “  excruciating,”  I  am  obliged  to  correct  Mr, 
Maitland  once  more.  The  ordinary  operation,  and  the  one 
which  is  performed  without  anaesthetics,  is  thus  described : — 
The  iron  is  to  be  wfiite-hot,  and  applied  in  lines,  about  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  breadth  and  three  inches  in  length. 


can  in  the  time  of  peace,  yet  such  appliances  as  these  trains 
are  costly,  and  it  is  only  when  the  need  for  them  is  very 
obvious  that  they  can  hope  for  funds  to  carry  out  their  plans 
to  the  full. 

About  those  societies  themselves  there  are  some  curious 
points.  A  few  of  them,  indeed,  like  our  own  Red  Cross  So¬ 
ciety,  sprang  into  being  in  the  Franco-German  war,^  but  many 
of  them  claim  a  far  more  ancient  lineage.  The  society  which 
owns  the  train  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  boasts  the 
high-sounding  title  of  Ordre  Souverain  des  Chevaliere  de 
Malte,”  and  traces  its  descent  direct  from  the  Order  of  Knights 
Hospitallers  who,  during  the  Crusades,  combined  the  two 
functions  of  slaying  the  Moslem  and  succouring  the  Christian 
pilgrims  on  the  way  to  Jerusalem. 


M.  Follin’s  work,  in  order  to  make  it  suit  his  case.  The  real 
passage! reads  as  follows  : — Cauterisation  tramcitrrente.  II  faut 
done  appliquer  le  feu  de  maniere  que  la  chaleur  peo^tre  dans 
la  profondeur  du  membre.  Bonnet  et  Notta  insistent  beaucoup 
sur  la  necessite  de  passer  le  fer  8  ou  10  fois  dans  la  meme  raie, 
en  ayant  sotn  (Tappuyer  tre»~Ugkreinent,  qfin  de  ne  pas  depasser 
Vepaisseur  de  lapeau”  &c. 

The  words  omitted  by  Mr.  Maitland  signify  taking  care  to 
apply  it  very  lightly ^  so  as  not  to  pass  beyond  the  thickness  of  the 
The  first  sentence  does  not,  as  the  context  shows, 
imply  by  the  term  “  la  chaleur  ”  the  actual  cautery,  but  simply 

the  heat  ”  radiating  from  it,  which  is  supposed  to  penetrate 
some  distance  beyond  the  actual  burning.  I  am  personally 
able  to  say  that  in  France  this  operation  is  not  performed 
without  anesthetics,  a  fact  brought  into  relief  by  Mr.  Mait¬ 
land’s  own  quotation.  His  medical  correspondent,  if  he  be 
more  than  a  tyro,  deserves  an  application  of  “  le  fer  rouge  ”  for 
the  ignorance  he  displays  in  the  few  sentences  quoted.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  he  has  muddled  the  two  operations.  As  to  the 
pain  described  as  witnessed  by  him,  I  challenge  him  to  name 
the  hospital  and  surgeon  implicated,  and  I  will  undertake  to 
sift  the  matter  to  the  bottom.  It  is  true  that  anaesthetics  are 
sometimes  omitted  for  the  sake  of  the  patient’s  safety,  as,  for 
instance,  when  some  forms  of  heart  aisease  are  present,  but 
this  is  an  entirely  different  consideration. 

Ludicrously  enough,  my  opponent  seems  not  to  see  that  my 
oyster  story  was  not  told  as  an  argument  either  for  vivisection 
or  against  oyster-eating,  but  as  a  burlesque  on  his  own  method 
of  conducting  the  controversy.  My  exaggerations  claim  only 
as  much  credit  as  his  own,  and  I  freely  admit  that  oyster-eaters 
need  not  shudder  at  their  past  exploits. 

.  With  a  view  to  removing  confusion  from  the  public  mind, 
Mr.  Maitland  informs  us  that  sportsmen  endeavour  to  kill 
their  game  as  quickly  and  painlessly  as  possible,  while  physi¬ 
ologists  protract  and  enhance  their  victims’  sufferings  to  the 
utmost.  This,  of  course,  is  the  reason  why  buck-hounds,  fox¬ 
hounds,  and  harriers  are  so  popular  among  sportsmen,  and  is 
also,  no  doubt,  the  reason  why  physiologists,  whenever  prac¬ 
ticable,  obliterate  pain  by  anaesthetics  or  by  removing  the 
nervous  centres.  But  Mr.  Maitland  does  not  so  much  mind  a 
little  confusion  on  this  point,  if  the  public  would  believe  that 
the  sportsman,  if  cruel,  acts  solely  on  his  own  account,  and 
injures  himself  alone  by  his  practice,  while  the  physiologist 
acts  in  the  name  of  society  at  large.  This  is  in  accordance 
with  the  well-known  fact  that  the  example  of  sportsmen  has 
not  the  least  effect  in  stimulating  others  to  tate  to  similar 
practices  for  enjoyment.  What  Mr.  Maitland  is  trying  to  say, 
when  translated  into  common  sense,  is  that  the  sportsman  is 
cruel  solely  for  his  own  enjoyment,  while  the  physiologist,  if 
cruel,  is  so  solely  for  the  good  of  mankind. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

July  4,  1870.  George  Thomson,  M.D. 


COllRESPONDENCE 


VIVISECTION. 

Sir, — In  answer  to  Mr.  Edward  Maitland’s  last  words  on 
this  subject,  let  it  first  be  observed  that  my  former  letter  was 
largely  devoted  to  showing  that  Mr.  Maitland’s  principal  con¬ 
tention  against  vivisection,  supported  by  certain  practices  said 
to  be  prevalent  in  foreign  hospitals,  was  foundationless,  inasmuch 
as  these  practices  were  pre-existent  to  vivisection.  Next,  let  me 
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LITERATURE. 

VISCOUNT  AMBERLEY’S  WORK  ON  RELIGIOUS 

BELIEF. 

An  Analysis  of  Religions  Belief.  By  Viscount  Amberley.  London : 

Triibner  and  Co. 

[First  Notice.'] 

The  announcement  that  a  writer  of  the  late  Viscount 
Amberley’s  temper  of  mind  and  habits  of  speculation 
had  undertaken  to  analyse  the  intricate  subject  of  re¬ 
ligious  belief  could  not  but  awaken  interest  in  all  who 
are  concerned  about  the  progress  of  thought,  and  many 
of  our  readers  have  no  doubt  been  anticipating  with 
considerable  curiosity  the  appearance  of  the  volumes 
now  before  us.  This  interest  could  only  be  quickened 
by  the  intelligence  that  the  writer  had  passed  away  in 
the  midst  of  the  work  of  revising  his  MS.  for  pub¬ 
lication.  The  conscientious  critic  must  no  doubt 
guard  himself  against  any  undue  influence  which  this 
last  circumstance  might  exert  on  his  estimate  of  the 
treatise ;  and  the  author,  one  conceives,  would  be  the 
last  to  ask  for  any  special  indulgence  on  the  ground  of 
his  premature  death.  But  fortunately  the  work  before 
us  need  not  depend  on  this  extraneous  and  accidental 
attraction.  Its  intrinsic  qualities  will  secure  it  a  wide 
audience,  and  though  the  more  exacting  reader  may 
not  find  all  that  he  had  hoped  from  the  nature  of  the 
topic  and  from  the  character  and  qualifications  of  the 
author,  no  one  will  fail  during  its  perusal  to  be  deeply 
interested,  and,  what  is  more,  to  be  powerfully  stimu¬ 
lated  to  independent  thought. 

The  author  sets  out  with  the  idea  that  the  religious 
sentiment  is  an  approximately  universal  attribute  of 
human  nature,  though  it  displays  itself  under  countless 
varieties  of  form.  The  universal  emotion  he  distinguishes 
as  Faith,  while  the  varying  forms  are  termed  Belief. 
Faith  points  to  the  common  emotional  source  of  religious 
conviction  ;  Belief  to  its  several  intellectual  expressions 
in  definite  propositions.  These  varieties  of  belief  must 
be  carefully  compared  with  the  view  of  discovering  what 
is  local  and  temporary  and  what  is  universal  and  es¬ 
sential,  and  therefore  referrible  to  the  central  force  of 
faith.  If  such  universal  elements  are  discoverable,  there 
will  be  the  further  question,  whether  they  can  be  the 
foundation  of  any  rational  conviction.  In  the  first 
book,  which  occupies  about  forty-nine  fiftieths  of  the 
two  volumes,  the  phenomena  of  belief  are  classified  and 
analysed.  In  the  second  book,  which  contains  a  little 
more  than  100  pages,  an  attempt  is  made  to  determine 
the  nature  of  faith,  and  to  solve  the  question,  “  Is  there 
any  such  thing  as  positive  truth  in  the  sphere  of  reli¬ 
gion  ?  ”  A  mere  glance  at  this  programme  will  suggest 
to  the  thoughtful  reader  that  the  interest  of  the  work 
will  centre  rather  in  the  author’s  readings  of  the  facts 
of  the  history  of  religion  than  in  his  psychological  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  ultimate  sources  of  the  religious  senti¬ 
ment.  How  far  he  has  succeeded  in  giving  the  world  a 
new  philosophic  interpretation  of  the  religious  impulse 
worthy  to  be  set  side  by  side  with  those  of  Comte, 
Feuerbach,  or  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  we  shall  have  to 
consider  later  on,  when  we  have  to  deal  with  the  second 
book.  In  the  present  article  we  shall  follow  the  author 
in  his  exposition  of  a  general  scheme  of  the  constituents 
of  religious  belief,  and  in  his  elaboration  of  the  details 
of  this  scheme  so  far  as  it  is  carried  in  the  first  volume. 

The  starting-point  in  religious  belief,  says  Viscount 
Amberley,  is  the  desire  of  man  to  communicate  with  the 
unseen  higher  powers.  “  Impelled  by  this  craving,  the 
religious  idea  passes  out  of  its  condition  of  vague 
emotion  into  that  of  positive  opinion.”  Belief  in  such 
divine  beings,  or  rather  perhaps  in  the  possibility  of 
men’s  approaching  them  and  influencing  their  disposi¬ 
tions  and  actions  towards  themselves,  seems  then  to  be 
the  simplest  germ  of  religion.  Now,  the  means  of 
effecting  the  desired  intercourse  are  obviously  two-fold — 
“  Such  as  convey  information  from  the  worshippers  to 
their  deities,  and  such  as  convey  it  from  the  deities  back 
to  their  worshippers,”  that  is  to  say,  “  communication 
"upwards  ”  and  “  communication  downwards.”  Here  we 


have  the  main  division  of  the  subject.  Each  of  these 
departments  is  subdivided  into  several  smaller  groups. 
The  means  of  communication  upwards  consist  of  (a) 
consecrated  actions  (worship),  (6)  consecrated  places, 
(c)  consecrated  objects  (votive  offerings),  (d)  conse¬ 
crated  persons  (self-dedicated  ascetics),  and  (e)  conse¬ 
crated  mediators  (priests).  The  sub-divisions  of  the 
other  main  division  closely  correspond  to  those  of  this 
division.  Here  we  have  six  groups — holy  events  (dreams 
and  other  miraculous  manifestations),  holy  places,  holy 
objects  (having  miraculous  powers),  holy  orders  (priests), 
holy  persons  not  specially  consecrated  (prophets),  and 
holy  books.  The  whole  of  the  first  book,  that  is  to 
say,  a  large  proportion  of  the  work,  is  devoted  to  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  these  several  elements  as  they  present 
themselves  in' the  various  religious  systems. 

We  are  bound  to  confess  that  this  division  of  the 
subject  strikes  us  as  anything  but  satisfactory.  No 
doubt  religion  includes  an  intricate  group  of  phenomena 
which  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  classify,  yet  one  can 
hardly  suppose  that  the  above  classification  is  the  best 
attainable.  Nearly  every  logical  vice  is  discoverable  in 
it.  For  one  thing,  there  is  cross-division  owing  to  the 
want  of  an  adequate  principle  of  division.  Possibly  it 
could  not  be  prevented  that  consecrated  mediators  should 
reappear  as  consecrated  orders ;  but  why  are  ascetics  made 
a  means  of  communication  upwards  when  they  consist 
simply  of  persons  who  prefer  to  use  the  means  properly 
so-called  in  an  extraordinary  measure  ?  Again,  the 
classification  is  defective,  and  this  arises  from  the 
narrowness  of  the  fundamental  conception  of  religion 
as  communication  with  the  divine  powers.  There  is  no 
prominent  place  for  one  of  the  most  universal  and  im¬ 
portant  factors  in  the  known  religious  systems,  the  con¬ 
ception  of  future  existence.  Surely  this  is  at  least  as 
worthy  to  be  created  into  a  leading  fact  of  religion  as 
votive  offerings.  In  short,  the  results  of  the  supposed 
communication  are  co-ordinate  in  importance  with  its 
methods,  and  to  deal  with  the  ruling  conceptions  of 
religious  creeds,  such  as  those  concerning  the  character 
of  the  deity  and  the  nature  of  our  relations  with  the 
same  after  death,  under  the  head  of  sacred  books  (the 
only  division  which  is  able  to  make  room  for  them),  is 
to  overlook  their  true  place  as  integral  parts  of  religion, 
and  also  to  exclude  all  consideration  of  those  unwritten 
ideas  which  float  down  among  less  civilised  races  as 
traditional  beliefs.  One  fault  yet  more  fatal  to  this 
scheme  remains  to  be  pointed  out.  It  does  not 
draw  any  line  between  the  primitive  crude  stages 
of  religious  belief  and  such  systems  as  we  find 
among  comparatively  civilised  races.  ‘  It  may  be 
urged  that  the  author  is  aiming  to  collect  the  uni¬ 
versal  features  of  religion  ;  but,  in  truth,  he  is  bound  to 
admit  into  his  classification  factors  which  are  far  from 
universal,  as  prophets  and  holy  books,  which  last  are 
obviously  limited  to  a  certain  range  of  culture.  In  fact, 
the  writer  illustrates  very  forcibly  the  need  of  classifying 
the  phenomena  of  religion  according  to  the  order  of 
their  evolution,  though  he  professedly  attempts  to  dis¬ 
pense  with  this  method. 

Yet,  though  the  author’s  distribution  of  his  subject- 
matter  appears  to  us  trivial  and  inadequate  when  esti¬ 
mated  from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  it  is  well  fitted 
for  a  graphic  presentation  of  some  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  details  of  the  known  religious  systems. 
Viscount  Amberley  has  evidently  read  many,  if  not  all, 
the  authorities  on  his  subject,  and  has  succeeded  in 
giving  us  a  clear  and  pleasant  sketch  of  the  most 
picturesque  features  of  religious  idea  and  practice. 
The  first  chapter,  for  example,  on  consecrated  actions, 
which  enumerates  the  rites  practised  at  birth,  puberty, 
and  death,  gives  us  many  curious  facts. derived  from  the 
history  of  primitive  religion.  The  author,  after  the 
manner  of  Mr.  Tylor,  is  given  to  recognising  survivals 
of  primitive  ideas  in  the  practices  of  modem  civilised  and 
Christian  nations,  as,  for  example,  when  he  points  out 
in  the  substitution  by  the  Church  of  infant  baptism  for 
the  original  baptism  of  adult  converts  the  influence  of 
the  impulse  to  give  a  religious  significance  to  birth. 

More  than  half  of  this  volume  is  taken  up  with  the 
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these  the  most  remarkable  is  one  that  meets  ns  in  the 
discussion  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  a  quotation 
of  this  may  fitly  close  the  present  article : — 

Now  there  are  some  who  have  been  taught  by  the  bitter  ex¬ 
perience  of  their  lives  how  difficult  nay,  how  impossible,  it  is  to 
realise  in  imagination  the  fact  that  a  beloved  companion  is  in  truth 
gone  from  them  for  ever.  More  especially  will  this  mental  diffi¬ 
culty  lie  felt  when  he  whom  death  has  parted  from  our  sides  is 
young,  vigorous,  full  of  promise  ;  when  the  infinite  stillness  of 
eternal  rest  has  succeeded  almost  without  a  break  upon  the  joyous 
activity  of  a  well-spent  life.  .  .  .  Where  the  association  has  been 
close  and  constant  .  .  .  where  wo  have  habitually  entwined  not 
only  our  present  lives,  but  our  hopes  and  wishes  for  the  future, 
around  the  personality  of  the  dead,  this  refusal  of  the  mind  to 
comprehend  its  loss  is  strongest  of  aU.  Emotion  enters  then  upon 
a  strange  conflict  with  Reason.  .  .  .  Deep  within  ^  there  arises 
the  craving  for  the  presence  of  our  friend,  and  with  it  the  irre- 
nrftK^ilile  thouflrht  that  ho  may  oven  yet  come  back  to  those  who  can 


diBCUfision  of  holy  persons  or  prophets.  Viscount 
Amberley  here  presents  us  with  a  very  interesting  series 
of  biographical  sketches,  namely,  those  of  Confucius, 
La^Vtse,  Duddlia,  Zoroaster,  Mahomet,  and  Jesus  Christ. 
Considerable  care  is  taken  to  distinguish  the  mythical 
from  the  historical  element  in  the  stories  of  these  per¬ 
sons,  and  the  author  is  evidently  desirous  of  comparing 
the  merits  of  these  religions  leaders,  in  respect  both  of 
their  personal  characters  and  of  their  doctrines.  The 
most  elaborate  inquiry  is  of  course  directed  to  the 
founder  of  Christianity,  and  this  part  of  the  work  is 
likely  to  attract  by  far  the  greatest  attention,  following, 
as  it  does,  the  route  opened  up  by  such  writers  as 
Strauss,  Renan,  and  the  author  of  ‘  Ecce  Homo.’  Vis¬ 
count  Amberley  separates  the  hi.storical  Jesus  from  the 
mythical,  and  this  last  again  from  the  ideal  Jesus,  a 
figure  which  grew  not  from  the  common  imaginative  im¬ 
pulses  of  admiring  followers,  but  from  the  special  emo¬ 
tional  and  intellectual  tendencies  of  one  of  these,  namely, 
the  Evangelist  John.  How  far  the  writer  has  here  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  drawing  the  lino  between  original  fact  and 
added  fiction  must  be  decided  by  those  who  are  trained, 
not  only  in  the  estimation  of  complicated  and  opposing 
evidence,  but  also  in  the  special  scholarship  of  the 
subject.  It  need  hardly  bo  said  that  the  miracu¬ 
lous  element  is  wholly  denied,  a  part  of  the  so- 
called  miracles  being  regarded  as  the  result  of  skill 
shared  in  common  with  many  others,  and  a  part  as  the 
outgrowth  of  the  transforming  mythopooic  fancy  of  his 
followers.  What  will  most  interest  the  general  reader 
is  the  estimate  of  the  character  and  aims  of  Jesus. 
This  is  carried  out  with  quite  a  striking  absence  of 
feeling,  whether  of  a  Voltairean  antipathy  or  of  that 
consideration  and  reverence — largely  a  relic  of  early 
association  and  a  sympathetic  reflection  of  others’ 
MDtiments — which  more  commonly  characterise  the 
investigation  of  the  subject  by  free-thinkers.  This 
complete  freedom  from  the  embarrassment  which  all 
strong  feeling  brings  w  ith  it  will,  no  doubt,  strike  many 
as  shocking,  while  at  times,  to  one  Who  is  conscious  of 
feeble  after-tones  of  the  common  associations  of  reverence 
with  the  persons  and  events  here  dealt  with,  the  effect 
of  such  a  perfect  nav'efc  of  manner  is  apt  to  appear 
quaint  and  piquant.  When,  for  instance,  we  read  that 
“Matthew  has  a  ridiculous  story  of  the  interference  of 
the  course  of  justice  by  Pilate’s  wife,’’  and  that 
“  Matthew  adds  an  audacious  fiction  of  his  own  ”  to  the 
story  of  the  resurrection  when  ho  w'rote  of  the  priests 
sealing  the  stone,  the  effect  cannot  but  bo  a  little  odd. 
A  certain  sharpness  of  assertion  which  shows  itself 
here  makes  itself  felt  still  more  plainly  in  the  appre¬ 
ciation  of  Christ’s  character.  In  the  main  this  is 
painstaking  and  just,  but  in  some  minor  points  the 
writer  is  rather  too  c‘ager  to  seize  the  first  definite 
idea  which  offers  itself.  This  gives  an  appearance 
of  dogmatism  and  of  the  w'ant  of  the  historical 
imagination.  Thus  it  is  surely  a  little  narrow  and 
forced  to  criticise  Christ’s  maxims  on  such  subjects  as 
marriage  and  subjection  to  rulers  as  though  they  were  in¬ 
tended  as  exact  ethical  deductions  binding  in  the  form 
thus  presented  for  all  time,  and  to  seek  to  throw  ridicule 
on  such  precepts  as  loving  one’s  enemies  and  showing 
special  hospitality  to  the  poor  by  proving  their  unfitness, 
when  interpreted  literally,  to  be  adequate  rules  of  every¬ 
day  conduct.  Further,  it  show's  something  like  dul- 
ness  of  vision  to  accuse  Jesus  of  inconsistency  in  preach¬ 
ing  the  love  of  enemies  and  yet  pouring  out  such 
indignation  and  contempt  on  the  Pharisees,  as  though 
the  love  of  humanity  did  not  directly  nourish  a  hatred 
of  everything  like  pride,  hypocrisy,  and  selfishness 
which  is  destructive  of  the  common  human  w'elfare. 
Yet  while  here  and  there  the  judgment  strikes  us  as 
hasty,  nowhere  is  there  any  indication  of  a  decided 
emotional  bias  against  the  Christian  hypothesis.  When 
the  surrender  of  a  religious  belief  is  attended  by  a  deep 
sense  of  lo.s8,  it  can  hardly  lead  to  a  subsequent  injustice 
towards  the  object  of  the  dead  faith.  That  this  process 
of  painful  uprooting  has  taken  place  in  the  author’s  own 
mind  is  told  us  by  the  editor,  and  might  bo  easily 
inferred  from  more  than  one  passage  in  the  book.  Of 


If  this  were  an  ephemeral  work,  we  should  owe  our 
readers,  as  well  as  the  author,  an  apology  for  our  delay 
in  giving  it  due  acknowledgment.  But  the  subject  of 
the  book  is  one  which  bids  fair  to  be  interesting  for 
many  years  to  come,  and  its  statements  of  fact  ar© 
founded  on  so  thorough  and  exhaustive  a  research,  its 
disquisitions  are  so  profoundly  meditated,  and  its  con¬ 
clusions  drawn  with  a  judgment  so  clear  and  amply 
informed,  that  Mr.  Halli well- Phillips  can  afford  to  wait 
for  a  review  without  any  fear  of  his  results  being  super¬ 
seded  by  other  inquirers  in  the  interim.  The  history  of 
biographical  research  contains  few  instances  of  such 
loving  and  patient  labour  as  Mr.  Phillips  has  bestowed 
on  the  personal  life  and  the  contemporary  surroundings 
of  Shakespeare.  A  sketch  of  the  remains  of  New 
Place,  Shakespeare’s  residence  in  Stratford,  is  engraved 
on  the  title-page  of  this  volume,  with  the  explanation 
that  it  is  typical  of  the  fragments  of  the  personal  history 
of  Shakespeare  which  have  hitherto  been  discovered. 
But  the  author  also  remarks,  with  equal  justice,  that  in 
this  respect  Shakespeare  is  not  worse  off  than  most  of 
the  rest  of  his  literary  contemporaries,  and  that  if  a 
collection  of  the  known  facts  relating  to  all  of  them 
were  tubularly  arranged,  it  would  be  found  that  the 
number  of  the  ascertained  particulars  of  his  life  reached 
at  least  the  average.  It  is  true  that  we  know  foi 
certain  very  few  actual  incidents  in  the  great  dramatist’s 
life,  but  if  we  abstain  from  trying  to  read  his  life  from 
his  works,  and  realise  for  ourselves,  as  Mr.  Phillips  and 
other  patient  investigators  have  enabled  us  to  do,  the 
surroundings  through  which  the  course  of  his  life  lay, 
we  may  meet  with  many  tantalising  questions  which 
press  in  vain  for  an  answer,  but  we  cannot  fail  to  find 
also  abundant  materials  for  confident  speculation  and 
comfortable  belief. 

It  is  of  course  very  much  a  matter  of  temperament 
and  intellectual  habit  how  far  we  are  satisfied  with  what 
is  known  regarding  Shakespeare.  There  are  some  men 
to  whom  it  is  a  certain  comfort  to  see  in  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  times  one  way,  or  two  or  more  ways,  in 
which  it  was  possible  for  Shakespeare  to  have  made  a 
particular  step-in  life,  even  though  the  precise  way  in 
which  he  made  it,  and  the  motives  under  which  it  was 
made,  can  never  be  known.  For  example,  it  is  hopeless 
to  expect  that  we  shall  ever  know  by  what  blind  impulse, 
or  prudent  calculation,  or  pressing  necessity,  Shakespeare 
was  induced  to  leave  Stratford  and  try  his  fortune  on 
the  London  stage,  by  what  accident  or  favour  he  gained 
an  introduction  to  it ;  but  in  the  absence  of  this  certain 
knowledge,  there  are  many  minds  to  whom  the  doubtful 
light  of  a  speculation  well  grounded  on  a  knowledge  of 
contemporary  circumstances  is  more  satisfying  than 
absolute  darkness. 

Chiefly,  however,  because  it  is  next  to  impossible  for 
one  man  to  convince  another  that  his  particular  specu¬ 
lation  in  such  a  matter  is  well  grounded,  it  is  well  that 
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snch  speculations  should  be  esoteric.  They  should  not 
find  their  way  into  what  purports  to  be  a  life  of  Shake¬ 
speare  unless  the  utmost  care  is  taken  to  explain  their 
true  character.  In  his  Illustrations  of  Shakespeare’s 
Life,  Mr.  Phillips  studiously  abstains  from  such  specula- 
tions,  and  confines  himself  strictly  to  stating  facts  and 
examining  traditions.  The  first  of  his  discursive  series 
of  essays  is  a  discussion  of  the  tradition  that,  when 
Shakespeare  went  up  to  London,  his  first  employment 
was  at  the  doors  of  a  theatre  in  holding  the  horses  of 
gentlemen  who  had  come  on  horseback  to  the  play.  It 
is  not  a  matter  of  much  consequence  in  itself  whether 
Shakespeare  began  his  theatrical  career  in  this  way  or 
not — it  has  nothing  to  do  with  his  poetry  ;  but  if  it  is 
worth  considering  at  all,  it  should  be  tested  by  canons 
of  historical  evidence,  and  Mr.  Phillips  sets  a  good 
example  by  discussing  it  in  this  scientific  spirit.  He  first 
notes  that  it  is  an  old  tradition,  reaching  back  much 
beyond  1769,  the  year  of  the  Stratford  Jubilee,  and  of 
the  fabrication  of  many  Shakespearian  anecdotes.  It 
first  found  its  way  into  print  about  the  middle  of  last 
century,  and  was  then  quoted  as  resting  on  the  au¬ 
thority  of  Sir  William  Davenant,  Shakespeare’s  godson. 
It  was  recorded  in  Cibber’s  *  Lives  of  the  Poets,  1763,’ 
and  repeated  in  Johnson’s  edition  of  Shakespeare  in  1765, 
and  was  a  very  circumstantial  story,  going  so  far  as  to 
say  that  Shakespeare  became  very  popular  with  the 
gentlemen  who  entrusted  their  horses  to  him,  was  obliged 
to  engage  boys  to  act  under  him  in  the  service,  and  thus 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  playhouse  manager,  and  ob¬ 
tained  employment  on  the  stage.  We  cannot  say  that 
such  a  story  will  bear  a  very  strict  application  of  the 
rules  of  historical  evidence.  Even  supposing  Davenant 
to  have  had  good  authority  for  it  in  its  original  shape,  ac¬ 
cepting  him  as  some  sort  of  a  contemporary  witness,  we 
can  hardly  suppose  that  it^passed  without  material  change 
through  so  many  hands.  Sir  William  Davenant  told 
Betterton ;  Betterton  told  Rowe  ;  Rowe  told  Pope ;  Pope 
told  Newton,  the  editor  of  Milton ;  and  Newton  told 
Johnson.  No  doubt  the  names  of  these  men  furnish  a 
special  guarantee  against  error,  and  they  may  have  re¬ 
peated  the  story  one  to  the  other  substantially  as  it  came 
from  Davenant.  We  must  not  be  pedantic  in  our  scep¬ 
ticism,  and  probably  Mr.  Phillips  takes  a  just  view  of 
the  probabilities  when  he  says  that  though  the  story 
cannot  be  accepted  literally,  it  may  have  had  a  founda¬ 
tion  in  real  occurrences.  The  antiquity  of  the  story  is 
established  by  the  circumstance  that  it  is  founded  on 
the  custom  of  gentlemen  riding  to  the  theatres,  a  custom 
obsolete  after  the  Restoration. 

Mr.  Phillips’s  essay  on  the  early  history  of  English 
theatres,  starting  from  the  question  at  what  theatre 
Shakspeare  may  be  supposed  to  have  obtained  his  first 
employment,  is  very  elaborate  and  useful.  The  first  regu¬ 
lar  theatre  built  in  London  was  “  the  Theatre,”  as  it  was 
called,  in  Shoreditch.  That  was  by  no  means  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  theatrical  representations,  but  up  to  that 
time  they  were  given  in  temporary  erections  in  inn- 
yards  and  such-like  enclosures.  James  Burbage,  the 
father  of  the  actors  Richard  and  Cuthbert  Burbage, 
was  the  first  builder  of  playhouses,  as  his  sons  deponed 
many  years  afterwards  in  a  petition  to  the  Privy 
Council.  When  he  conceived  the  idea  of  building  a 
permanent  playhouse,  stage  plays  were  not  in  favour 
with  the  City  authorities,  and  ho  was  obliged  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  lease  of  a  piece  of  ground  outside  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  City.  Mr.  Phillips  has  been  at  great 
pains  to  fix  the  exact  site  of  the  Theatre,*^  and  he  makes 
it  “  a  little  to  the  north  of  Holywell  Lane,”  [not  Holy- 
well  Street]  “  as  nearly  as  possible  on  the  site  of  what 
is  now  Deane’s  Mews.”  It  stood  in  the  fields ;  Stock- 
wood  speaks  of  it  as  ”  the  gorgeous  playing-place 
erected  in  the  fields,”  and  Gerard,  the  botanist,  men¬ 
tions  having  picked  up  a  rare  kind  of  crowfoot  “  walk¬ 
ing  in  the  field  next  unto  the  Theatre  by  London.”  Bur¬ 
bage’s  example  was  soon  followed,  and  a  rival  house, 
called  the  Curtain,  was  built  a  year  or  two  afterwards 
in  the  same  Shoreditch  neighbourhood.  These  two 
houses  became  a  great  annoyance  to  the  City  authorities, 
and  many  prayers  were  maide  to  the  Privy  Council  for 


their  suppression.  They  were  a  rendezvous  for  idle 
apprentices,  masterless  men,  vagabonds,*  and  rufiSans  of 
all  sorts.  There  were  often  disturbances  there  on  Sun¬ 
days  and  feast  days.  Midsummer  night  was  a  night 
specially  feared  by  the  guardians  of  order.  A  blne- 
coatcd  serving-man,  perhaps,  with  all  the  traditional 
irascible  dignity  of  the  gentleman’s  gentleman,  gave  an 
ofiensive  apprentice  a  slap  with  the  flat  of  his  sword, 
and  straightway  the  row  began.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
Bottom,  the  weaver,  and  his  companions,  were  introduced 
into  Midsummer  NighVs  Dream  for  the  delight  of  this 
.uproarious  audience.  One  can  imagine  the  sensation 
that  such  a  play  wonld  have  produced  on  such  a  first 
night.  We  find  Lord  Mayor  after  Lord  Mayor  protesting 
against  the  disorder  of  which  the  Shoreditch  theatres 
were  the  focus.  One  of  them  in  1580,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Privy  Council,  spoke  of  the  players  as  **  as  a  very  super¬ 
fluous  sort  of  men,  and  of  such  faculty  as  the  laws  have 
disallowed.”  In  1597,  the  Privy  Council  directed  the 
Justices  of  Middlesex  to  cause  the  theatres  to  be  pulled 
down  as  public  nuisances,  and  ordered  that  no  play 
should  be  played  within  three  miles  of  the  City,  but  the 
order  was  somehow  a  dead  letter.  Still,  about  that 
time,  the  Burbages  either  found  Shoreditch  becoming 
too  hot  for  them,  or  considered  that  the  south  side  of 
the  Thames  offered  a  better  field  for  their  enterprise. 
They  had  a  dispute  with  Allen,  the  owner  of  the  ground 
on  which  the  Theatre  stood.  He  refused  to  renew  their 
lease  except  on  the  condition  that  the  house  was  to  re¬ 
main  a  playhouse  only  for  five  years  longer.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  either  late  in  1598  or  1599,  while  a  dispute  was 
pending  with  Allen  as  to  their  having  the  right  to  re¬ 
move  the  materials  of  the  theatre  from  his  ground,  they 
took  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  assembled  a  body  of 
men,  carried  off*  the  timbers  and  fittings  to  the  Bank- 
side,  and  there,  after  a  lawsuit  in  which  they  were 
victorious,  erected  the  Globe  Theatre.  Blackfriars 
Theatre  was  also  built  by  the  Burbages,  or  at  least  con¬ 
verted  into  a  theatre ;  but  not,  as  has  generally  been 
stated,  in  1576.  The  Burbages  did  not  purchase  the 
property  till  1596.  The  only  regular  theatres  in  London, 
for  several  years  after  Shakespeare  went  on  the  stage, 
were  the  Theatre  and  the  Curtain  in  Shoreditch. 

The  present  volume,  which  is  the  first  part  of  Mr. 
Phillips’s  *  Illustrations  of  Shakespeare,*  contains  two 
hitherto  undiscovered  references  to  the  dramatist.  Ho 
is  mentioned  as  being  conjoined  with  his  father,  John 
Shakespeare,  in  a  lawsuit  in  1589.  Hitherto  no  positive 
mention  of  Shakespeare  has  been  discovered  l^tween 
1585  and  1592.  Not  much  can  be  built  upon  this  re¬ 
ference,  except  perhaps  that  Shakespeare  was  not  at  that 
date  regarded  by  his  father  as  a  vagabond  and  dis¬ 
reputable  son.  The  other  new  reference  is  a  mention 
of  Shakespeare’s  name  in  1594  as  a  member  of  the 
Lord  Chamberlain’s  company,  in  a  memorandum  among 
the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Chamber.  Hitherto 
there  has  been  no  evidence  that  Shakespeare  was  a 
member  of  this  company  earlier  than  1598.  These  are 
positive  references  to  Shakespeare  which  Mr.  Phillips 
has  discovered.  He  also  prints  in  the  Appendix  an 
account  of  “a  pretty  prank  played  by  Ratsey  upon 
certain  players  tnat  he  met  by  chance  in  an  inn,”  in 
which  there  occurs  what  in  all  likelihood  is  a  taunting 
allusion  to  the  prosperous  dramatist.  The  date  of  the 
tract  is  1606.  ”  Ratsey  ”  is  supposed  to  be  giving 

good  advice  to  the  players  ; — 

And  for  you,  sirra,  saies  hee  to  the  chiefest  of  them,  thou  hast  a 
good  presence  upon  a  stage;  methinks  thou  darkenst  thy  merite  by 
playing  in  the  country.  Get  thee  to  London,  for  if  one  man  were 
dead,  they  will  have  much  neede  of  such  a  one  as  thou  art.  There 
would  be  none  in  my  opinion  fitter  then  thyselfe  to  play  his  parts. 
My  conceipt  is  such  of  thee,  that  1  durst  venture  all  the  mony  in 
my  purse  on  thy  head  to  play  Hamlet  with  him  for  a  wager.  There 
thou  shalt  leame  to  be  frugall, — for  players  were  never  so  thriftie 
as  they  are  now  about  London — and  to  feed  upon  all  men,  to  let 
none  feede  upon  thee ;  to  make  thy  hand  a  stranger  to  thy  pocket, 
thy  hart  slow  to  peiforme  thy  tongues  promise ;  and  when  thou 
feelest  thy  purse  well  lined,  buy  thee  some  place  or  lordship  in  the 
country,  that,  growing  weary  of  playing,  thy  mony  may  there  bring 
thee  to  dignitie  and  reputation ;  then  thou  needest  care  for  no  man, 
nor  not  for  them  that  Wore  m^e  thee  prowd  with  speaking  their 
words  upon  the  state. 
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Perhaps  the  essay  in  this  volume  which  represents 
most  labour  is  one  on  the  Unconnected  Shakespeares. 
The  name  was  not  at  all  an  uncommon  one  in  Warwick¬ 
shire  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  Mr.  Phillips  must 
have  spent  many  weeks  of  many  years  in  searching 
parish  registers  and  other  documents  for  traces  of  the 
name.  He  has  found  Shakespeares  at  Berks  well, 
Snitterfield,  Lapworth,  Haseley,  Ascote,  Rowington, 
Packwood,  Salford,  Tan  worth,  Barston,  Warwick, 
Tachhrook,  Haselor,  Rugby,  Budbrook,  Wroxhall,  Nor- 
ton-Lindsey,  Wolverton,  Hampton-in-Arden,  Knowle, 
Hampton-Lucy,  and  Alcester.  The  chief  discovery  to 
which  these  researches  have  led  is  that  the  John  Shake¬ 
speare  who  farmed  Ington  meadow  was  not,  as  has 
generally  been  supposed,  the  same  with  John  Shake¬ 
speare  of  Stratford,  the  dramatist’s  father. 


ISLAM  UNDER  THE  ARABS. 

iBlam  Under  the  Arafjs.  By  R.  D.  Osborn,  Major  in  the  Bengal 
Staff  Corps.  London  :  Longmans. 

The  rise  and  progress  of  Muhammadanism  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  episodes  in  Gibbon’s  great  work. 
But  we  must  always  bear  in  mind  it  is  only  an  episode, 
and  it  has  long  been  wished  that  someone  equal  to  the 
task  would  describe  the  subject  in  an  adequate  manner, 
and  with  a  greater  degree  of  collateral  knowledge,  than 
Gibbon’s  plan  required.  Gibbon’s  animated  History 
prompts  the  thoughtful  reader  to  ask  certain  curious  and 
important  questions,  and  it  gives  them  no  satisfactory 
answer.  Why  did  the  Muhammadan  religion  burst  out 
like  a  conflagration  at  that  particular  time  and  place  ? 
Why  did  it  spread  over  vast  regions  in  an  incredibly 
short  time  ?  and  why  did  it  spread  no  further  ?  Why 
did  it  ally  itself  up  to  a  certain  point  with  science  and 
civilisation,  and  then  stop  short,  and  become  the  enemy 
of  both  ?  Major  Osborn,  in  his  able  and  exhaustive 
work — the  fruit  of  much  labour  and  research — gives  ns 
the  solution  of  some  of  these  problems.  His  book  treats 
of  the  growth  of  the  Muhammadan  religion,  and  is  the 
first  of  a  series  of  works  which  will  trace  the  progress 
of  Islam  from  Mekka  to  Delhi.  The  present  volume 
deals  with  ‘  Islam  Under  the  Arabs,’  and  constitutes  a 
whole  in  itself. 

As  the  founder  of  a  creed,  Muhammad  has  been 
fiercely  attacked,  and  has  been  eulogised  with  equal 
extravagance,  but  the  philosophy  of  the  present  day  is 
not  likely  to  fall  into  the  exaggerated  admiration  which 
the  writers  of  the  last  century  felt,  or  professed  to  feel, 
for  the  Arabian  prophet,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  ignore 
the  valuable  part  of  his  creed.  The  religion  preached 
by  Muhammad  was  simple  monotheism  combined  with 
institutions  borrowed  from  Judaism  or  the  old  Pagan 
cult,  and  is  incontestably  the  simplest  and  most  free 
from  mysteries  of  the  positive  religions.  Muhammad 
did  not  claim  for  himself  any  incarnation,  nor  did  he 
pretend  to  any  mediatorial  or  vicarious  functions.  He 
proclaimed  hihiself  to  be  simply  the  messenger  or 
prophet  of  God,  and  nothing  more.  He  did  not 
even  pretend  to  be  the  founder  of  a  new  creed, 
but  simply  to  have  been  commissioned  to  pro¬ 
claim  Islam — complete  submission  to  the  will  of 
God — and  its  cardinal  doctrine  the  unity  of  the  God¬ 
head.  In  Chap.  II.  of  the  Koran  we  read : — “  To  God 
belongeth  the  east  and  the  west ;  therefore  whitherso¬ 
ever  ye  turn  yourselves  to  pray  there  is  the  face  of  God ; 
for  God  is  omnipresent  and  omniscient.  They  say  ‘  God 
hath  begotten  children,’  God  forbid.”  Thus  Muhammad 
proclaimed  anew  an  eternal  truth  at  a  time  when  it 
appeared  almost  forgotten,  and  his  message  was  addressed 
to  all  men.  The  strong  faith  in  an  unseen  God  as  seen 
made  the  followers  of  the  man  of  Mecca  irresistible. 
The  object  aimed  at  by  pui*e  Buddhism  is  Nervana,  or 
the  being  blown  out  like  a  flame,  and  that  of  Brahman, 
ism  the  union  with  the  Supreme  Spirit.  The  Christian’s 
highest  hope  is  the  union  with  a  loving  God,  but  the 
God  of  the  Muhammadan  is  an  irresistible  despot,  who 
sits  in  an  awful  and  unapproachable  majesty.  He 
creates  the  soul,  and  “  breathes  into  it  its  wickedness 


wickedness 


and  piety.  He  ‘  misleadeth  whom  He  will,  and  guideth 
whom  He  will.*  ‘  Whomsoever  God  shall  please  to  direct 
He  will  open  his  breast  to  receive  the  faith  of 
Islam ;  but  whomsoever  He  shall  please  to  lead  into 
error.  He  will  render  his  breast  straight  and  narrow  as 
though  he  were  climbing  up  into  Heaven.  Thus  doth 
God  inflict  a  treble  punishment  on  those  who  believe  not.’* 
The  duty  of  a  Muhammadan  is  not  to  question  but  sub¬ 
mit,  and  by  confession  of  the  unity  escape  the  torments 
of  hell.  Fatalism  is  thus  the  central  tenet  of  Islam.  It 
was  one  of  the  strong  causes  which  has  enabled  the  rude 
barbarians  of  the  desert  to  triumph  over  disciplined 
armies,  and  it  has  also  proved  one  of  the  great  curses  of 
Muhammadan  governments.  The  great  bulk  of  the 
people  in  a  Muhammedan  country  remain  passive  under 
misrule  and  tyranny  because  they  regard  them  as 
decrees  of  a  fate  it  is  useless  to  strive  against.  They  are 
only  roused  to  action  when  they  have  to  perform  the  one 
common  duty  laid  upon  the  faithful,  which  is  to  be  the 
agents  of  God’s  vengeance  on  those  who  believe  not. 
Hell  is  the  portion  of  the  unbeliever,  and  the  denizens 
of  that  region  will  dwell  amid  pestilential  winds  and  in 
scalding  water,  and  in  the  shadow  of  a  black  smoke, 
not  cool,  and  horrid  to  behold.  “Draughts  of  bod¬ 
ing  water  will  be  forced  down  their  throats.  They 
will  be  dragged  by  the  scalp  and  flung  into  the 

fire.  Garments  of  fire  will  be  fitted  on  them. 

They  will  also  be  beaten  with  iron  maces,  so  often  as 
they  endeavour  to  escape  out  of  hell  because  of  the 
anguish  of  their  torments  ;  they  will  be  dragged  back, 
their  tormentors  exclaiming,  ‘  Taste  ye  the  pains  of 
burning.*  So  often  as  their  skins  are  well  burned, 
other  skins  will  be  given  them  in  exchange,  in  order 
that  they  may  taste  the  sharper  torment,  for  *  God,* 

says  the  Prophet,  is  ‘  mighty  and  wise.*  **  The  Faith¬ 

ful,  on  the  other  hand,  will  be  led  into  “  gardens  of 
delight,”  abounding  with  delicious  fruits,  watered  by 
glowing  streams,  and  filled  with  huris  with  “  large  dark 
eyes  **  and  “  swelling  bosoms,”  and  endowed  with  im¬ 
mortal  loveliness. 

Muhammad  made  few  converts  at  his  birthplace,  Mecca, 
but  sntFered  much  persecution.  The  Mekkans  asked  him 
to  work  a  miracle  and  they  would  believe,  but  he  was 
obliged  to  confess  that  he  possessed  no  such  power.  He 
declared  that  the  Koran  itself  was  that  constantly-re¬ 
curring  miracle  they  were  seeking  after.  He  was  as 
untaught  as  a  child  just  born,  and  a  composition  in  mar¬ 
vellously  beautiful  language  was  being  daily  revealed  to 
liim.  The  Mekkans,  however,  remained  sceptical.  Mu¬ 
hammad’s  teaching  clashed  with  the  idolatry  of  their 
sacred  temple,  known  as  the  Kaaba,  and  it  was  violently 
opposed  to  the  vested  interests  of  the  Koreish,  who  were 
the  ruling  tribe  amongst  the  Arabs,  and  the  hereditary 
guardians  of  the  sacred  temple.  At  the  age  of  fifty-two 
Muhammad  was  compelled  to  flee  from  Mecca  to  Medina. 
The  Hijra,  or  “  flight  ”  to  Medina,  corresponds  with  a.d. 
(522,  and  it  is  the  era  of  Islam.  It  is  also  the  epoch  in  the 
life  of  Muhammad,  the  turning-point  in  his  career.  He 
now  became  a  prince  and  ambitious  politician  as  well  as  a 
prophet.  He  made  thousands  of  converts  at  Medina, 
and  he  founded  a  polity  to  which  he  attributed  a  divine 
sanction.  It  was  adapted  to  the  rude  and  simple  social 
system  of  the  Arabs,  and  it  was  built  up  in  accordance 
with  their  imperfect  code  of  morality.  To  this  polity 
Muhammad  u^ortunately  gave  the  attribute  of  finality. 
He  “  asserted  that  it  was  in  all  its  details  carried  out 
under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  the  Deity,  and 
thereby  consigned  the  whole  Muhammadan  world  to  a 
state  of  immobility.”  The  effect  of  that  immobility 
we  now  see  in  Turkey.  Reform  in  a  Muhammadan  state 
is  an  inapossibility,  on  account  of  the  barbarous  polity 
from  which  the  capacity  to  grow  and  the  liberty  to  modify 
has  been  sternly  cut  off*  by  divine  order.  To  improve 
civil  society,  and  to  develop  the  relations  of  man  to 
man,  requires  that  the  mind  should  be  able  to  conceive 
the  image  of  a  society  more  perfect  than  that  which 
alrcady  exists.  Now  the  Muhammadan  cannot  con¬ 
ceive  a  society  more  perfect  than  the  one  which  has 
been  founded  by  God  himself.  The  fugitives  from 
Mecca  were  in  distress,  and  Muhammad  obtained  a 
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divine  sanction  to  plundering  the  caravans  of  the 
Koreish.  And  this  was  the  first  advance  made  in  the 
•conversion  of  the  religion  of  Islam  into  the  religion  of 
the  sword.  To  fight  on  the  path  of  God,  to  give  freely 
in  the  cause  of  God,  were  represented  as  amongst  the 
highest  virtues  of  the  Faithful.  The  battle  of  Bedr,  624, 
in  which  a  few  hundred  of  the  Faithful  overthrew  a  far 
superior  force  of  the  Infidel,  increased  their  warlike 
«ud  aggressive  spirit.  Muhammad  told  his  followers 
that  it  was  not  they  but  God  who  had  won  the  battle. 
“  A  thousand  angels,  rank  on  rank,’*  had  fought  on  their 
side  unseen  by  mortal  eyes.  Therefore  they  need  never 
fear,  whatever  odds  confronted  them ;  but,  should  any  be 
faint-hearted  and  turn  his  back  in  the  day  of  battle,  he 
should  incur  the  anger  of  God — “  Hell  shall  be  his  abode, 
nnd  wretched  the  journey  thither.”  The  defeat  of  Ohod 
in  the  succeeding  year  did  not  destroy  the  enthusiasm 
kindled  by  Bedr.  The  Prophet  represented  it  as  a 
trial  of  their  faith.  They  were  not  to  be  cast  down  by 
the  reverse.  “  No  one  can  die  except  by  God’s  per¬ 
mission  according  to  the  book  that  fixeth  the  term  of 
life.”  The  failure  of  the  grand  attempt  made  by  the 
Xoreish  to  capture  Medina  two  years  after  the'  battle  of 
Ohod  confirmed  the  Faithful  in  the  belief  that  God  and 
His  angels  fought  on  their  side.  From  this  time  Mu- 
hamad’s  career  was  one  of  almost  unbroken  triumph. 
The  whole  of  Arabia  became  subject  to  him.  He  pro¬ 
claimed  the/e^ad,  or  religious  war,  against  all  the  votaries 
of  all  creeds  except  those  of  Islam.  Those,  he  says,  who 
strive  with  their  substance  and  their  persons  on  the  path 
of  God  shall  be  of  the  highest  grade  with  God.  Neither 
thirst,  nor  labour,  nor  hunger,  can  come  upon  those  who 
are  fighting  in  the  path  of  God ;  for  all  that  they  can 
do  or  suffer  is  written  down  in  the  Book  of  Life  as  a 
good  work.  A  hundred  of  the  Faithful,  if  they  fight 
with  constancy,  shall  overcome  two  hundred  of  the  In¬ 
fidel — a  thousand  shall  cause  two  thousand  to  fly.  No 
action  is  as  meritorious  as  fighting  for  the  cause  of 
God.  If  the  Muhammadan  perishes  in  fighting  the 
Unbeliever,  dark-eyed  huris  are  waiting  to  welcome 
him  as  their  lord  and  bridegroom.  Warmed  by  a  burn¬ 
ing  zeal  for  God,  and  by  visions  of  the  huris  of  Paradise, 
the  followers  of  Muhammad  swept  over  the  face  of  the 
earth.  They  carried  into  other  lands  the  Koran  and 
sword.  The  crescent  shone  bnght  upon  Spain,  Turkey, 
and  Sicily,  and  the  green  banner  of  Islam  appeared  in 
sight  of  Imperial  Rome.  The  fire  still  smoulders  in  the 
Moslem  breast,  and  if  philanthropists  make  the  disturb¬ 
ance  in  Turkey  a  religious  war  between  Christian 
and  Turk,  the  Muhammadan  will  again  deluge  the  earth 
with  blood. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  630  Muhammad 
conquered  Mecca  and  destroyed  the  idols  in  the  Kaaba. 
Henceforth  the  Kaaba  was  the  temple  of  Islam,  the 
place  of  pilgrimage  for  all  Mussulmans  and  no  one 
besides  Mussulmans.  Muhammad  was  now  the  prophet 
and  head  of  the  whole  Mussulman  world.  He  died  in 
632  A.D.,  ten  years  after  his  flight  to  Medina.  He 
expired  in  the  arms  of  Ayesha  his  favourite  wife,  and 
his  last  words  were — “  To  the  worthiest  companions  in 
Paradise.”  The  Muhammadan  commands  success  in 
battle  because  war  calls  forth  the  elements  of  greatness 
in  his  faith — faith,  courage,  endurance,  self-sacrifice,  but 
he  cannot  construct  a  political  system  that  will  endure, 
because  his  polity  is  founded  on  fatalism,  despotism, 
polygamy,  and  slavery.  By  his  narrow  creed  the 
capacity  for  all  further  advance  is  destroyed.  The 
Bedouins  of  the  desert  gained  a  certain  amount  of 
culture  from  Persia,  Syria,  and  Spain,  but  it  soon 
perished.  No  Muhammadan  kingdom  has  ever  put 
forth  powers  of  development  from  within.  They  have 
carried  in  themselves  the  cancer  Islam  which  has 
destroyed  them.  The  Arab  conquerors  subjugated,  and 
for  a  long  period  retained  their  dominion  over,  countries 
tenanted  by  purely  European  races,  and  there  was  a  fair 
opportunity  for  the  creation  of  a  permanent  Arab  power. 
But  in  each  case  the  vigour  and  genius  of  European 
races  dislodged  their  Muhammadan  masters  and  regained 
the  ground  which  had  been  lost. 

We  regret  that  our  space  does  not  permit  us  to  give 


an  account  of  the  Fatemedes  and  the  Khalifs  of  the 
House  of  Ommaya,  but  we  must  refer  the  reader  to 
Major  Osborn’s  book,  which  is  without  doubt  a  work  of 
considerable  thought  and  learning. 
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It  would  scarcely  be  possible  to  pass  under  review 
results  so  dissimilar  as  those  obtained  in  the  four  first  of 
these  works,  each  giving  its  meed  of  pleasure  from  a 
totally  different  cause,  without  realising  afresh  that  Art 
indeed  is  catholic  and  justified  of  her  many  children. 

It  is  becoming  so  increasingly  accepted  as  a  fact 
that  poetry  is  satisfactory  in  proportion  as  it  gives 
pleasure  “  by  its  form  as  distinct  from  its  matter,”  that 
when  a  writer  who  is  a  critic  as  well  as  a  poet  seems 
almost  careless  of  any  metrical  perfection  or  fulness,  and 
yet  has  a  distinct  quality  of  his  own  referable  to  no 
charm  of  melody  or  verbal  power,  wo  naturally  seek  to 
discover  the  source  of  his  inspiration,  and  analyse  his 
poetic  aims.  The  view  of  modern  poetry  which  we  have 
stated  is  perhaps  after  all  a  partisd  one.  Perfection  of 
form  is  essential  to  perfect  work,  but  it  does  not  exhaust 
the  requirements  of  the  art,  nor  form  a  sine  qtid  wm 
among  the  qualifications  of  its  votaries.  We  select  the 
writings  of  Arthur  Clough  as  a  case  in  point,  not  because 
any  real  parallel  exists  between  his  nervous  intensity  and 
Mr.  de  Vere’s  colder  style,  but  because  the  works  of  both 
writers  are  characterised  by  their  tone  rather  than  by 
their  manner.  The  poems  contained  in  the  *  Infant 
Bridal  ’  strike  us  by  a  dignity  and  elevation  of  thought 
and  sentiment,  by  their  carrying  out  of  a  counter  theory 
of  the  business  of  modern  poetry  as  a  “  moral  in¬ 
terpretation  of  man  and  the  world  from  an  inde¬ 
pendent  point  of  view.”  We  fancy  we  can  trace 
the  influence  of  the  Lake  poets  in  the  present 
volume,  perhaps  also  an  aspiration  after  some  such 
result  as  that  spoken  of  by  Wordsworth  and  recorded  by 
Mr.  de  Vere  in  his  recollections  of  that  poet : — “  It  is, 
indeed,  a. deep  satisfaction  and  hope  to  believe  that  my 
poetry  will  be,  while  it  lasts,  a  help  to  the  cause  of 
morality  and  truth.”  The  *  Infant  Bridal  ’  itself  is  a 
story  of  an  ancient  and  deadly  feud  extinguished  in  the 
marriage  of  two  unconscious  children.  The  bridegroom 
joins  the  Crusades  while  still  a  lad,  and  returns  a  man, 
to  fall  in  love  at  first  sight  with  the  beautiful  woman 
who  had  been  his  baby  wife. 

No  more  remains  of  all  this  ancient  story. 

They  loved  with  love  eternal :  spent  their  days 

In  peace,  in  ^ood  to  men,  in  genuine  glory. 

No  spoils  unjust  they  sought,  nor  unjust  praise. 

Their  children  loved  them,  and  their  people  blessed. 

God  grant  us  all  such  lives,  in  heaven  for  aye  such  rest ! 

The  subject  is  well  chosen,  but  it  is  not  so  effectively 
treated  as  the  wrongs  of  the  *^Bard  Ethell,”  the  hero  of 
another  poem  in  the  present  collection  ;  indeed,  Mr.  de 
Vere  increases  in  vigour  wherever  his  patriotism  is 
aroused. 

Mr.  Ashe,  in  his  ‘  Songs  Now  and  Then,’  takes  us 
into  a  world  of  graceful  surface  sentiment,  expressed 
with  great  skill  and  a  very  real  charm.  He  never 
seems  to  get  beyond  the  artistic  view  of  his  subject ; 
there  is  no  intensity,  no  “  limitless  and  strong  desire,” 
but  a  dainty  aesthetic  sense  of  beauty,  a  subtle  sympathy 
with  what  is  slight  and  rare,  as  opposed  to  what  is 
general  and  forcible,  a  delicate  rendering  of  thoughts 
which  in  themselves  are  light  as  thistle-down.  Mr. 
Ashe’s  verse  is  at  once  facile  and  simple,  with  the 
simplicity  of  perfect  ease  and  seemingly  unstudied  ex¬ 
pression.  Such  graceful  ease,  joined  to  a  genuinely 
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poetic  utterance,  is  a  rare  gift,  and  constitutes  the 
great  charm  of  the  present  volume. 

DALLYING. 

Dmr  lore,  I  hare  not  aaked  you  yet, 

Nor  heard  you,  murmuring  low, 

As  wood-dores  by  a  rivulet. 

Say  if  it  shall  Im  so. 

The  colour  in  your  cheek,  which  plays 
Like  an  imprison’d  bliss. 

In  its  unwonled  language,  says, 

“  Speak,  and  I’ll  answer  *  Yes.’  ” 

See,  pluck  this  flower  of  wood  sorrel. 

And  twine  it  in  your  hair; 

Its  wwklland  grace  becomes  you  well. 

And  makes  my  rose  more  fair. 

Oft  you  sit  ’mid  the  daisies  here, 

An<l  I  lie  at  your  feet ; 

Yet  day  by  day  goes  by — I  fear 
To  break  a  trance  so  sweet. 

As  some  first  Autumn  tint  looks  strange. 

And  wakes  a  strange  regret. 

Would  your  soft  “yes”  our  loving  change? 

Love,  I’ll  not  ask  you  yet. 

As  to  his  longer  efforts  Mr.  Ashe  has  chosen  two  very 
fine  subjects  in  Plectrude,  and  the  matchless  story  of 
Tristan  and  Iseult.  These  are  treated  somewhat  after 
the  manner  of  Mr.  Morris,  but  are  less  hindered  in  the 
telling  by  an  affectation  of  simplicity. 

We  have  placed  Mr.  Greenhough  Smith’s  book  next 
on  our  list  as  also  displaying  a  charm  of  manner  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  a  choice  of  poetic  subjects.  We  notice  great 
verbal  facility  in  the  poems  and  sonnets,  and  an  occa¬ 
sional  richness  of  expression  which  make  us  deplore  an 
utter  absence  of  concentration  and  proportion,  and  a 
general  indecision  of  purpose.  Some  of  the  lines  are 
musically  full  and  well  coloured,  but  they  do  not  occur 
where  the  car  or  sense  require  them  most,  and  there  is 
a  want  of  completeness  in  all  Mr.  Smith’s  work  which 
is  veiy  disappointing. 

Mr.  Muirhead  takes  us  into  such  an  unwonted  world 
of  toping  and  bousing  with  his  translations  and  records 
of  the  Vaux  dc  Vire  that  we  are  grateful  to  Mr.  Ashe 
for  affording  us  a  connecting  link  with  his 

Mon^  logs,  my  friend,  to  make  the  fire 
And  sparks  leap  higher. 

Tie  quaint  and  pleasant,  chatting  here 
Of  Ilasselin, 

In  this  old  inn,  j 

In  woody  Vire. 

Maistre  Jean  le  Honx,  a  Norman  advocate  of  Vire  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  has  found  a  most  indefatigable 
admirer  in  Mr.  Muirhead,  who  has  made  himself  master 
of  everything  bearing  directly,  or  indeed  quite  indirectly, 
on  the  sometime  vexed  question  of  the  authorship  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  ‘  Vaux  de  Vire,’  wrongly  ascribed 
to  Olivier  Basselin,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  said  Maistre 
Jean  le  Houx.  The  general  reader  will  probably  find 
more  to  interest  him  in  the  pleasant  chatty  preface,  with 
its  store  of  information  concerning  the  literary  history 
of  these  drinking  songs  (which  take  thoir  name  from 
the  Vaux  of  valleys  of  the  Vire  in  which  they  were 
originally  sung),  than  in  the  songs  themselves.  Lays 
in  praise  of  Bacchus,  unless  they  possess  some  subtle 
quality,  like  the  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam,  or  some 
of  the  frank  and  infections  enjoyment  of  Bums’ 
anacreontics,  occasionally  need  to  plead  **  an  excuse  in 
the  glass,”  and  we  must  own  that  nncheered  by  cider 
or  the  merry  clamour  of  carousal,  far  removed  from  the 
lovely  valley  of  the  Vire,  where,  as  Longfellow  says — 

From  the  alehouse  and  the  inn, 

^Opening  on  the  narrow  street. 

Came  the  loud  convivial  din, 

Singing  and  applause  of  feet; 

The  laughing  hiys 
That  in  those  days 
Sang  the  poet  Basselin — 

we  sometimes  find  it  difficult  to  understand  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  these  songs.  Mr.  Muirhead  has  succeeded 
admirably  with  his  translations,  which  are  not  only 
faithful,  but  at  times  quite  racy. 


For  lack  of  rain,  our  garden  stuff 
Has  died,  because  ’tis  over  dry ; 

And,  should  I  fail  to  take  enough 
Of  drink  within  me,  so  might  I. 

I  could  not  warrant  the  event. 

Of  thirst,  for  want  of  drink,  to  die, 

Is  dreadful  disembodiment. 

And  of  most  tragic  memory. 

For  mercy’s  sake,  bring  me  a  draught ! 

Let  me  my  throat  keep  wet  enough. 

That  I  may  not,  with  cup  unquaffed. 

Die  poorly,  like  dry  garden  stuff. 

Yet  in  one  thing  we  don’t  consent, 

I  and  my  garden,  to  agree : 

Water’s  my  garden’s  element. 

And  wine  I  want  to  moisten  me ! 

While  dwelliug  on  weightier  points  we  must  not  for¬ 
get  to  mention  the  typographical  value  of  this  luxurious 
edition  of  the  ‘  Vaux  de  Vire  ;  ’  the  binding,  paper,  and 
printing  are  things  to  delight  in. 

Mr.  Herbert  Gardner  is  apparently  a  victim  of  the 
delusion  that  a  certain  facility  for  running  words  and 
rhymes  together,  and  imitating  afar  off  the  works  of  a 
real  poet,  is  sufficient  excuse  for  publishing  ‘  A  Book  of 
Verses.’  The  “  Dream  of  Noon,”  one  of  the  longest  sets 
of  verses  in  the  book,  is  perhaps  the  best  instance  of  the 
writer’s  manner  of  working.  “  Whether  I  builded  it 
with  tags  of  thought,”  says  the  versemaker  in  his  in¬ 
troduction. 

Dear  rosy  dreamlets  splintered  from  first  sleep. 

Corner-stones  hewed  from  noddings  by  the  fire, 

Or  wandering  through  the  lands  of  “  whens”  and  “  ifs,” 

The  dull  veil  lifted  of  a  sudden,  and  then 
Suddenly  darkened ;  or  whether,  in  some  life 
Half  known,  forgotten  half,  some  early  world 
Where  baby  souls  are  born  and  taught  to  die, 

I  happened  on  this  fancy,  who  shall  say  ? 

It  is  not  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
writer  builded  his  fancy  with  tags,  and  very  broken  tags, 
of  thought.  It  consists  of  a  vision  of  an  old  hall,  of' 
which  the  walls  are  “  encrusted  with  a  myriad  silvern 
stars,  like  slain  tears  smiling  in  their  death.”  In  this, 
hall  sits  a  lady  who  with  singularly  ill-advised  taste 
wears  a  grass-green  boddice  and  a  grass-green  skirt, 
“  as  wavy  grass  flushed  with  the  violet  light,  that  lingers, 
in  the  gloaming.”  Terrible  combination !  To  this  lady 
enters  a  man  with  “  dry  and  sorrowful  ”  eyelids,  who- 
sings  her  a  song  of  which  this  is  a  verse : — 

Was  it  heaven  or  hell,  think  you,  drew  me 
To  the  hot  sandy  shore  of  the  South, 

When  she  found  me,  and  bound  me,  and  slew  me. 

With  a  kiss  on  my  mouth. 

The  sun  sinks  in  oceans  of  scarlet. 

The  ruddy  line  wavers  and  warps. 

And  the  night  cries  “  To-day  is  a  harlot. 

To-morrow  a  corpse !  ” 

The  nonsense  of  this  imitative  patter,  which,  it  will  bo 
remarked,  is  disfigured  by  a  false  rhyme,  has  rarely  been 
surpassed.  The  best  thing  in  Mr.  Gardner’s  volume  is 
the  drama  of  Leone,  which  fills  its  latter  half,  and  haa 
some  real  dramatic  force. 


.  MINOR  NOTICES. 

P.  Verffili  Maronis  Opera.  With  Commentary  and  Ap¬ 
pendix.  For  the  use  of  Schools  and  Colleges.  By  B.  H. 
Kennedy,  D.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge.  (Ix^ngmans.) — The  excellence  of  the  quality 
of  this  edition  is  as  high  as  Professor  Kennedy’s  well- 
deserved  fame,  both  for  scholarship  and  success  in  the  capacity 
of  head  master,  would  lead  us  to  expect.  That  he  should  take 
pains  with  the  work  wa.^  all  that  was  needed  to  ensure  its- 
worth,  and  it  is  evident  that  he  has  taken  very  great  pains  in 
the  preparation  and  revision  of  every  part.  The  text  is  founded 
on  Ribneck’s  school  edition,  but  with  many  differences,  which 
are  noted  in  the  paper  on  Virgilian  Text.”  The  commentary 
exhibits  a  highly  systematic  arrangement.  The  books  of  the 
Georgies  and  .^neid  are  divided  into  sections,  as  the  turns  of 
theme  suggest,  for  purposes  of  annotation,  and  the  followino- 
subdivision  of  each  section,  and  of  the  notes  on  the  undivided 
eclogues,  is  observed “  Outline,”  which  is  a  tolerably  full 
argument.  “  Translation,”  in  which  many  phrases  are  literally 
translated,  and  the  most  striking  passages  rendered  into  blank 
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verse.  Dr.  Kennedy  succeeds  better  in  his  Vir^rilian  poetry  tion.  To  return  to  Mr.  Gill,  the  various  legends  of  islands 
than  as  a  versifier  of  Aristophanes.  Select  Vocabulary,”  being  pulled  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  must  be,  in  out- 
where  peculiar  usages  of  single  words  are  discussed,  and  the  line  at  least,  of  great  antiquity;  but  there  is  room  for  sceptic¬ 
dictionary  generally  supplemented.  “  Notes,”  treating  construe-  ism  as  to  the  legends  and  prayers  being  thousands  of  years  ” 
tions,reading8,&c.,andoccasionally,  we  venture  to  think,  trench-  old.  For  purposes  of  discussion,  a  greater  age  than  600 
ing  on  the  domain  of  the  previous  divisions.  L^tly,  <<  Parallel  years  could  not  be  assumed.  Still,  old  or  new,  we  are  glad 
Passages,”  a  list  of  references  to  Greek,  Latin,  and  English  to  possess  them,  and  shall  look  forward  with  pleasant  anticipa- 
literatnre.  The  volume  opens  with  an  exhaus'tive  essay  on  the  tion  to  Mr.  Gill’s  proposed  *  Prehistoric  Sketches.’ 
life  and  writings  of  Virgil,  while  the  appendix  consists  of  papers 

on  Virgilian  geography,  mythology,  prosody,  syntax,  and  text.  The  History  of  IVussia.  By  Captain  W.  J.  Wyatt.  (Long- 
There  are  good  indices,  and  a  map  to  illustrate  the  wanderings  mans.) — The  history  of  Prussia  begins,  for  most  persons,  where 
of  .^Eneas.  Whether  the  method  in  its  entirety  prove  popular  in  print  the  history  of  Prussia  proper  may  be  said  to  end.  The 
or  not,  such  a  work  cannot  fail  to  exercise  a  decided  infiuence  events  by  which  Prussia  was  conducted  to  what  Germans  would 


or  not,  such  a  work  cannot  fail  to  exercise  a  decided  infiuence 
on  future  editors  of  the  classics.  We  have  noticed  a  few  ques¬ 
tionable  etymologies,  such  as  the  connexion  of  meditor  with 
/icXrrdo),  7noUi8  with  moveo ;  stretch  their  arms  ”  scarcely 
translates  and  does  not  explain  detnittunt  brachia,  yEn.  iii.  636. 
We  should  hardly  call  insidias  ej:plorat  or  navigat  aequor  cog¬ 
nate  accusatives  (p.  587).  It  is  much  easier  to  find  points  m 
which  Dr.  Kennedy  is  in  advance  of  previous  editors  than  to 
pick  little  holes  in  his  scholarship.  From  many  passages  of 


call  the  hegemony  of  Germany,  and  by  which  it  seems  probable 
that  the  future  of  Germany  and  Prussia  are  to  be  guided,  are 
almost  all  that  an  ordinary  reader  of  to-day  gives  himself  the 
trouble  to  know.  Those  who  go  a  little  farther  are  delighted 
to  follow,  with  Mr.  Carlyle,  the  victorious  footsteps  of  the 
great  Frederick.  But  we  do  not  consider  ourselves  to  be  venr 
far  wrong  in  saying  that  even  to  those  who  are  tolerably  well 
acquainted  with  the  histories  ot  France,  Italy,  Spain,  and  even 


which  the  right  interpretation  has  escaped  other  critics,  to  be  Austria,  all  the  early  history  of  Prussia  may  be  said  to  be  very 


discerned  by  the  Cambridge  professor’s  keen  and  sober  judg-  I  little  better  than  a  blank.  Prussia  certainly  has  been  wanting 
ment,  we  take  at  randoiu  the  following : — Eel.  iii.  60,  Audiat  in  great  historians,  and  indeed  the  idea  of  a  continuity  in  its 
haec  tantum—vel  qui  venity  ecce,  Palaemony  Effictamy  &c.  Be  history  seems  hardly  to  have  impressed  itself  deeply  upon  the 
but  our  umpire — aye,  even  Paliemon,  who  is  now  approaching  minds  even  of  German  writers.  The  purpose  of  this  present 
— I’ll  effectually  prevent,  ^  &c.”  Georg,  i.  613,  Addunt  in  work  seems  to  be  to  supply  that  great  defect,  at  least  to 
spatia.  They  quicken  their  speed  from  space  to  space.”  The  English  readers,  and  to  trace  the  gradual  development  of 
circuits,  seven  in  number,  which  the  chariots  passed  through  Prussia,  from  the  time  when  it  became  known  to  travellers, 
were  called  spatta.  .  .  .  Addunty  a  rare  imitation  of  Greek  eVt-  down  to  the  present  day.  The  special  motive  of  the  book,  wo 
bdioaaiP  XVe  should  have  liked  a  note  on  auster  fEcl.  ii.  58),  may  say,  however,  is  to  follow  out  the  growth  of  the  military 
which  Conington  calls  “  scorching,”  but  Pliny  aescribes  as  organisation  of  Prussia,  which  of  late  years  has  so  suddenly 
moist  and  heavy.  A  separate  paper  on  Virgil’s  imitations  of  and  profoundly  impressed  itself  upon  the  history  of  Europe. 
Greek  passages  and  idioms,  and  the  same  on  his  archaisms,”  The  first  two  volumes  of  this  work,  all  that  have  as  yet  been 
would  have  been  welcome ;  but  as  it  is,  the  edition  is  worthy  published,  contain  the  history  of  Prussia  from  the  year  700  a.d. 
of  the  gratitude  of  all  classical  scholars,  and  ought  to  win  to  1625.  The  book  itself  seems  to  be  constructed  symmetri- 
great  and  abiding  popularity.  cally,  and  is  written  in  a  clear,  vigorous  style,  well  adapted  to 

the  general  reader,  while  at  the  same  time  it  aims  at  some- 
Myths  and  Songs  from  the  South  Pacific.  By  the  Rev.  W.  thing  far  higher  than  that  of  merely  fulfilling  the  office 
W.  Gill.  With  a  Preface^  by  F.  Max  Miiller. — This  curious  of  an  elementary  or  popular  instructor.  A  large  map  of 
collection  of  myths,  stories,^  and  specimens  of  Polynesian  Prussia,  prefixed  to  the  first  volume,  adds  much  to  the 
literature  ne^s  no  introduction.  It  is  the  result  of  twenty-  value  of  the  book  as  a  work  of  historical  reference.  We 
two  years’  residence  as  rnissionary  in  the  Henry  Group  of  South  quote  the  author’s  description  of  the  early  Prussians  as 
Pacific  Islands.  Mr.  Gill  tells  us  that,  A  large  portion  of  a  good  example  of  his  style  and  power  of  description, 
what  is  contained  in  this  volume  was  derived  from  Tereavai,  *^From  all  that  can  be  gathered,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  last  priest  of  the  shark-god  Tiaio,”  and  that  he  has  been  the  ancient  Prussians  were  a  splendid  race  of  barbarians, 
throughout  greatly  indebted  to  the  sagacity  and  unwearied  They  were  tall  of  stature,  with  blue  eyes  and  ruddy  corn- 
patience  of  Sadaraka  (grandson  of  the  poet  Koroa),  who  is  plexion,  and  distinguished  for  their  valour  and  great  bodily 
allowed  by  his  own  countrymen  to  be  the  best  living  critic  of  his  strength ;  they  also  lived  to  a  great  age.  ...  It  would  appear 
own  language.”  Readers  will  be  surprised  at  the  amount  of  ima-  that  at  a  very  early  date  the  Prussians  constructed  boats  and 
ginative  power  exhibited  by  such  utter  savages  in  the  mytho-  small  craft  for  the  conveyance  of  goods  on  the  Baltic,  and  that 


poetic  description  and  explanation  of  various  phenomena,  and  they  ventured  in  these  vessels  even  to  the  ports  on  the  coast 
especially  at  their  elaborate  and  ingenious  conception  of  the  of  Sweden.”  The  concluding  volumes  of  this  history  will 
universe.  They  will,  however,  scarcely  discern  with  Mr.  Gill,  probably  be  of  equal  interest,  though  treating  of  a  period 
and  presumably  with  Professor  Max  Miiller,  evident  glimmer-  more  generally  known, 
inga  of  primeval  light.  Many  interesting  native  customs  are 

incidentally  described  in  Mr.  Gill’s  pages  in  connexion  with  Visitors*  Guide  to  the  Centennial  Exhibition  and  Philadelphia, 
his  more  immediate  object  His  stvle  is  simple  and  lively,  1876.  (Lippincott  and  Co.) — Those  who  are  acquainted  with 
and  his  book  will  furnish  an  hour' s  amusement  to  anyone  Philadelphia  remember  it  as  an  interesting  city — monotonous, 
who  takes  it  up.  The  story  of  “  Rata’s  Canoe  ”  is  almost  indeed,  in  its  general  appearance,  with  its  long  straight  rows 
equal  to  one  of  Hans  Andersen’s  tales.  The  bonk  will  be  very  of  streets  of  red-brick  houses  with  green  shutters,  bearing 
acceptable  to  the  ethnologist  and  student  of  comparative  testimony  to  its  Quaker  origin  and  association,  but  surrounded 
mythology.  Its  usefulness  for  philological  purposes  would  have  by  very  beautiful  suburbs,  watered  by  the  stately  Delaware, 
been  more  widely  spread  if  the  translations  of  the  native  poems,  and  through  which  the  Schuylkill  wanders  by  the  fiowery 
of  which  the  original  is  given,  were  more  literal,  and  if  a  few  banks”  which  delighted  Moore,  and  which,  when  *‘the  stranger 
grammatical  hints  had  been  appended.  But  the  recording  of  is  gone,”  he  is  not  likely  to  forget.  Philadelphia  ranks  first 
a  dialect  now  disused,  together  with  its  modern  equivalent,  is  among  the  cities  of  America  in  historical  interest,  with  refer- 
an  important  service.  Professor  Max  Muller’s  introductory  ence  to  the  great  war  for  American  libert}’^,  for  here  the 
remarlu  are  very  oracular  and  rather  commonplace.  He  seems  declaration  of  independence  was  signed,  for  which  the  Cen- 
still  to  believe  in  the  assertion  which  ho  once  made,  that  the  tennial  is  being  celebrated.  Of  course  we  need  hardly  mv 
facilitv  of  perceiving  the  infinite  is  at  the  root  of  all  religions that,  going  farther  back,  it  has  a  peculiar  interest  for  English 
thougn  he  now  says  that  **  the  time  has  not  come  yet,  it  pro-  people,  owing  to  the  associations  of  the  state  with  the  nanie 
bably  never  will  come,  when  we  shall  be  able  to  assert  any-  and  fortunes  of  its  founder,  William  Penn.  ^  Philadelphia 
thing  about  the  real  beginnings  of  religion  in  general.”  The  boasts  the  possession  of  probably  the  finest  park  in  the^  United 
following  piece  of  sophistry  anent  fetichism  is  worth  quoting : —  States,  even  taking  into  consideration  Central  Park,  in  New 
.  What  is  the  meaning  of  worship  paid  to  a  stone,  but  York,  or  Prospect  Park,  in  Brooklyn.  The  arrangement  of 
the  outward  sign  of  a  pre-existent  belief  that  this  stone  is  more  the  city  is  laid  out  upon  a  peculiar  plan,  different  from  that  of 
than  a  stone,  something  supernatural,  it  may  be  something  any  other  city  we  know  of,  and  which,  though  a  little  puzzling 
divine,  so  that  the  ideas  of  the  supernatural  and  the  divine,  to  the  visitor  at  first,  renders  it,  after  a  while,  almost  impos- 


instead  of  growing  out  of  fetichism,  are  generally,  if  not  always, 
presupposed  by  it  P  ”  It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  attribution 
of  consciousness  and  volition  to  inanimate  objects,  and  the  as¬ 
sociation  of  the  idea  of  power  with  that  of  will,  presupposes 
anything  more  than  an  illegitimate  projection  and  amplification 
of  the  nature  of  the  human  individual.  Of  course  the 
materialist  is  bound  to  hold  that  any  worship  presupposes  at 
least  an  erroneous  view  of  self,  as  not  merely  material,  which  is 
transferred  to  conceptions  of  the  external  world ;  but  this  is 
very  different  from  belief  in  the  supernatural.  For  all  the 
small  initial  we  can  detect  our  old  friend  the  realised  abstrac- 


sible  that  a  stranger  should  have  any  difficulty  in  finding  his 
way  to  any  appointed  destination.  Tne  divisions  of  the  streets, 
which  are  known  as  blocks  ”  in  New  York,  are  called 
squares  ”  in  Philadelphia,  and  we  have  no  word  in  familiar 
English  phraseology  which  exactly  expresses  the  idea  con¬ 
veyed  by  either.  Now  that  Philadelphia  is  to  be  for  the  year 
the  most  prominent  city  in  the  United  States,  on  account  of 
the  Centennial  Exhibition,  the  infiux  of  visitors  from  all  parte 
of  the  world  will  be  vastly  increased,  and  it  is  to  m^t  their 
wants  that  J.  B.  Lippincott  and  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  have 
issued  their  admirable  little  guide,  which,  with  its  maps  and 
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Itrge  amount  of  information,  will  answer  every  purpose  for 
directing  the  stranger  to  all  the  parts  of  interest  in  the  city, 
as  well  as  serving  ns  a  very  useful  guide  to  the  Exhibition 
itself. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 


A  L«g«nd  of  Polctlers.— (Fcp.  Sro,  pp.  135.)  Provoit  and  Co.  Si.  6d. 

OMtelar,  Emilio. — Life  of  Lord  Byron  and  other  Sketches.  Translated  by  Mrs. 

Arthnr  Arnold.  (Large  demy  8?o,  pp.  348.)  Tinsley  Brothers. 
Ohristophcrson,  Rev.  Henry. — Sermons.  Second  Series.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  261.) 
H.  8.  King  and  Co.  7«.  6d. 

Church,  Rev.  Alfred,  M.A.  Ovid.  (Fcp.  8vo,  pp.  153.)  W.  Blackwood 
and  Sons.  7».  6d. 

Clayton,  K.  C.— Playing  for  Love.  3  vols.  (CJrown  8to.)  Tinsley  Brothers. 
Oollingworth,  Charles  J. — The  Nurse's  Companion.  (Fcp.  8vo,  pp.  124.) 
J.  and  A.  (Jinrchill.  2i.  6d. 

CTonnlngham,  Rev.  W.— The  Influence  of  Descartes  on  Metaphysical  Speculation 
in  England.  (Large  demy  8vo,  pp.  185.)  Macmillan  and  Co. 

Dale,  William.— The  Ktate  of  the  Medical  Profession  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  (Fcp.  8vo,  pp.  95.)  Dublin:  J.  Atkinson  and  Co. 

Dates  and  Data  Relating  to  Religious  Anthropology  and  Biblical  Archaeology. 

(Large  demy  Svo,  pp.  106.)  TrUbncr  and  Co.  5i. 

Day,  Henry  N.— Logical  Praxis.  (Post  8vo,  pp.  148.)  Sampson  Low  and 
Co. 

Durand,  Henry.— Central  India  in  1857.  (Demy  8vo,  pp.  71.)  W.  Ridgway. 
Paper. 

Bmaonel  Bwedenlwrg. — The  Spiritual  Columbus.  A  Sketch  by  U.  S.  E. 

(Fcp.  8vo,  pp.  210.)  Beveridge  and  Co.  Paper,  li. 

Foster,  John. — Decision  of  Character,  and  other  Essays.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  270.) 
Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler.  Paper,  Is. 

German  Home  Life. — Reprinted  from  “  Fr  aser’s  Magazine.”  (Crown  8vo, 
pp.  812.)  Longmans.  6s. 

Hammond,  W.  A.,  M.D. — Spiritualism  and  Allied  Causes  and  Conditions  of 
Nervous  Derangement.  (Square  crown  8vo,  pp.  386.)  Sampson  Low 
and  Co. 

Heronshaw,  or  Modem  Thought.— A  Novel.  3  vols.  By  Quintus  Lapis. 

(Crown  8vo.)  Charing  Cross  Publishing  Company. 

Hopkins,  Ellice.— Rose  Turqnand.  2  vols.  (Crown  8vo.)  Macmillan  and 
Co. 

Jenkins,  Edward,  M.P. — Qinx’s  Baby.  (Crown  8ro,  pp.  224.)  Strahan  and 
Co.  2s.  6d. 

Jennie  of  “  The  Prince’s.” — A  Novel.  3  vols.  (Crown  8vo,.)  R.  Bentley  and 
Bon. 

Luard,  Julia.— The  Childhood  and  Schoolroom  Hours  of  Royal  Children. 

(Crown  8vo,pp.  570.)  Qroombridge  and  Sons. 

Macnamara,  C.,  F.C.U.— A  History  of  Asiatic  Cholera.  (Oown  8vo,  pp.  472.) 
Macmillan  and  Ck).  lOr.  6d. 

Odes  of  Horace.— TranslatiHl  by  Arthur  Way,  M.A.  (Fcp.  8vo,  pp.  102.)  H.  S. 
King  and  Co. 

Peek,  Francis. — Religions  Education  in  Elementary  Schools.  (Demy  8vo, 
pp.  64.)  Btraban  and  Co.  Paper,  li. 

Rogers,  Rev.  CharU's,  LL.D.— Leaves  from  My  Autobiography.  (Demy8vo, 
pp.  876.)  Grampian  Club. 

Stonnonth,  Rev.  James. — English  Spelling  and  Spidling  Rules.  (Crown  8vo, 
pp.  120.)  W.  P.  Nimmo. 

Taine,  H.  A.,  D.C.L.— The  Ancient  Regime.  (Demy  8vo,  pp.  421.)  Daldy, 
Isbister,  and  Co.  16i. 

Up  the  River  from  Westminster  to  Windsor. — (Large  demy  8vo,  pp.  72.) 
Hardwicko  and  Boguc.  Paper,  li.  6d. 

Van  Campen,  Samuel  Richard. — The  Dutch  in  the  Arctic  Seas.  Vol.  I.  A 
Dutch  Arctic  Expedition,  and  Route.  (Demy  8vo,  pp.  263.)  Triibner 
and  Co.  12i. 

White,  Andrew  Dickson,  LL.D. — The  Warfare  of  Science.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  151.) 
H.  S.  King  and  Co. 

White,  Walh'r.— Holidays  in  Tyrol.  (Demy  8vo,  pp.  352.)  Chapman  and  Hall. 
14i. 

Wiloox,  Rev.  Arthur  Marwood,  M.A. — Carlisle  System  of  Teaching  Latin  Prose 
Composition.  (Fcp.  8vo,  pp.  54.)  Whittaker  and  Co. 


THE  MAGAZINES. 


^  was  to  be  expected,  several  of  the  Magazines  contain 
articles  bearing  on  the  state  of  things  in  Turkey,  and  the 
policy  that  England  ought  to  pursue.  They  have  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  having  been  written  before  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities;  but  as  they  were  written  in 'view  of  that  con¬ 
tingency,  their  value  as  studies  of  the  situation  is  hardly 
aOfected  by  it.  What  we  particularly  want  from  our  monthly 


instructors  is  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  numerous  pro¬ 
blems  which  are  summed  up  in  the  phrase  “  Eastern  Question.” 
Blackwood's  complains  witn  iustice  of  the  unmeanini?  and 


The  Pulse  of  Europe,”  is  invaluable  for  its  clearaess  of  state¬ 
ment,  and  above  all  for  drawing  the  line  at  which  confident 
decision  ought  to  stop.  Mr,  Grant  Duff  has  the  advantage  of 
knowing  the  subject  so  well  that  he  is  able  to  admit  where  his 
knowledge  ends,  to  ask  where  more  knowledge  is  to  be  had, 
and  to  point  out  the  danger  of  taking  sides  upon  such  imper¬ 
fect  knowledge  as  we  possess : — 


Nothing  is  easier  for  anyone  who  has  to  speak  of  the  affairs  of 
the  Eastern  Peninsula  than  to  incur  the  reproach  of  being  unfair 
either  to  the  Turk  or  to  the  Christian. 

In  my  judgment,  an  English  politician  should  neither  be  philo- 
Turk  nor  pro-Christian.  He  should  be  Anti-anti-Turk  and  Anti- 
anti-Christian. 

The  moment  he  abandons  that  position,  he  is  running  into  danger, 
— the  danger  either  of  playing  into  the  hands  of  unscrupulous  in¬ 
triguers,  who  use  the  Christians  of  the  East  as  mere  pawns  in  a 
political  game,  or  the  danger  of  setting  himself  in  opposition  to 
manifest  destiny  and  to  the  sentiment  of  Liberal  Europe. 

If  everyone  would  remember  these  contrasted  dangers,  would 
also  remember  that  nearly  everything  which  the  contending  parties 
say  of  each  other  is  not  true,  and  would  further  bear  in  mind  that 
the  Christians  make  twenty  statements,  at  least,  for  every  one  that 
the  Turks  make,  there  would  be  less  risk  of  going  wrong  in  these 
difficult  matters. 


This  is  eminently  judicious  counsel,  in  view  of  the  outrageous 
partisanship  with  which  the  subject  is  too  often  approached.  It 
18  followed  by  a  question  which  cannot  be  too  earnestly 
pressed : — 

Who  knows  the  Eastern  Peninsula  ?  Where  is  one  to  turn  for 
really  sound,  colourless,  information  about  it  ? 

Gk)  to  any  good  library  and  count  up  the  recent  books.  What 
do  they  amount  to  ? 

But,  says  someone,  although  mere  students  of  politics  or  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Parliament  may  be  at  fault,  the  Cabinet  knows  all  about  it. 
These  twelve  gentlemen  are  profoundly  versed  in  all  that  relates 
to  those  complicated  matters  which  are  lumped  together  under  the 
wholly  misleading  title  of  the  Eastern  Question.  That  is^  a  good 
hearing  for  people  who  want  to  go  about  their  business  in  peace, 
but  has  it  any  sort  of  foundation  in  fact? 

We  have  been  talking  much  of  the  Eastern  policy  of  England, 
but  what  does  that  phrase  really  mean — whose  Eastern  policy  is 
the  policy  of  England  ? 

Those  who  have  once  started  in  their  minds  this  alarming  line  of 
inquiry  will  have  repeated  to  themselves  the  names  of  the  Cabinet, 
and  have  asked — putting  aside  Lord  Derby — is  the  opinion  of  any 
one  of  its  eleven  other  members  upon  the  affairs  of  the  Eastern 
Peninsula  of  any  particular  value?  Has  any  of  them  ever  made  a 
special  study  of  the  affairs  of  that  part  of  Europe  ?  Then  the  in¬ 
quirer,  turning  to  the  Foreign  Office  List  and  examining  the  names, 
will  assuredly  go  on  to  ask  which  of  the  gentlemen  who  form  the 
staff  in  Downing  Street  can  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  Gjmmittee 
which,  existing  principally  to  manage  the  House  of  Commons,  de¬ 
cides  incidentally  upon  the  issue  of  peace  or  war. 


Blackwood's  complains  witn  justice  of  the  unmeaning  and 
bewildered  character  of  the  interminable  daily  and  weekly 
writing  on  Turkish  affairs,  of  the  absence  of  definite  ideas 
and  consistency  of  view.  This  sense  of  bewilderment  is  no 
doubt  due  as  much  to  readers  as  to  writers.  The  subject  is  so 
complicated  that  a  writer  with  clear  ideas  can  deal  only  with 
one  point  at  a  time  ;  and,  unfortunately,  readers,  impatient  to 
have  a  policy,  have  been  tempting  writers  to  furnish 
short  and  simple  solutions  in  the  handy  compass  of  a 
newsp^er  column.  It  is  to  the  Magazines  that  we  naturally 
look  lor  a  corrective  to  this,  for  a  disentanglement  of 
the  various  problems  confusedly  lumped  together  as  one.  Mr. 
Grant  Duffs  article  in  the  Contemporary  Review^  entitled 


Mr.  Grant  Duff  next,  putting  aside  the  pressing  necessities  of 
the  moment,  improves  the  occasion  to  advocate  an  improvement, 
which  he  has  often  advocated  before,  in  the  machinery  by 
which  our  Government  is  kept  informed  on  foreign  questions. 
He  would  have  at  the  Foreign  Office,  for  the  assistance  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  three  or  four  persons  such  as  are  to  be  found 
at  the  Indian  Office,  who  should  have  spent  the  best  of  their 
lives  in  the  active  study  of  European  politics,  and  thus  be 
specially  competent  to  advise  on  general  questions  of  policy. 
Then  in  view  of  the  exceptional  difficulty  of  getting  at  the 
truth  about  the  state  of  affairs  in  different  parts  of  Turkey,  he 
would  like  to  see  carried  out  a  suggestion  made  by  the  late 
Lord  Strangford.  Lord  Strangford  thought  that  the  Ambas¬ 
sador  at  Constantinople  should  be  provided  with  several  pairs 
of  highly-trained  eyes,  travelling  attaches,  whom  he  might  send 
to  collect  information  at  places  distant  from  the  centre  of  affairs, 
and  about  which  he  could  not  learn  the  real  truth  in  Constan¬ 
tinople.  From  such  men  it  might  be  possible  to  get  what  is  so 
sadly  wanted  at  present — authentic  information  concerning 
Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina.  That,  however,  relates  to  the 
future  and  the  desirable ;  what  has  Mr.  Grant  Duff  to  say  about 
the  prei^nt,  in  the  light  of  such  information  as  we  have? 
So  far  it  is  easy  to  make  out  that  the  Ottoman  Empire  is 
detestable ;  that  both  Christians  and  Turks  are  horribly  op¬ 
pressed;  that  generally — though  by  no  means  always — the 
Christian  is  most  oppressed,  but  his  worst  oppressors  are  too 
often  those  of  his  own  faith.”  It  is  also  clear  that  every  day’s 
fighting  tends  to  make  the  feud  between  Turk  and  Christian 
more  envenomed.  It  is  probable  that  there  is,  as  Mr.  Palgrave 
endeavours  to  prove,  a  vigorous  religious  revival  going  on 
in  Islam  which  makes  the  Turks  more  than  usually  intolerant, 
and  that  the  contrecoup  to  this  is  felt  in  Eastern  Europe. 
The  moral  to  be  drawn  from  this  is  that  in  the  interest 
of  peace,  and  for  the  prevention  of  barbarous  outrages 
on  both  sides,  our  policy  should  be  directed  as  far  as 
possible  to  keeping  religion  out  of  the  quarrel,  that  we 
should  make  it  unmistakably  clear  that  we  mediate  solely 
for  the  sake  of  good  government  and  justice  irrespective 
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of  religious  creed.  Then  whnt  course  should  we  favour 
with  a  view  to  securing  better  government  for  the  op¬ 
pressed  subjects  of  the  Porte  P  Mr.  Grant  Duff  discusses 
the  various  remedies.  Of  the  possibility  of  reform  from  the 
establishment  of  representative  institutions  at  Constantinople 
he  is  doubtful.  He  does  not  think  much  is  to  be  expected 
from  a  reforming  Sultan  of  the  race  of  Othman,  and  he  does 
not  profess  to  see  among  Turkish  statesmen  at  present  any 
minister  capable  of  regenerating  the  Empire.  But  when  he 
looks  at  the  alternative  solutions  of  the  problems,  the  partition 
of  Turkey  between  Austria,  Russia,  and  Greece,  numerous  ob¬ 
jections  start  up.  To  follow  the  details  of  so  compact  and 
pregnant  a  discussion  as  Mr.  Grant  Duff  gives  to  these  ques¬ 
tions,  would  be  to  reprint  his  article.  We  must  content  our¬ 
selves  with  quoting  part  of  his  summing  up : — 

Well,  but  it  may  be  said,  we  have  all  to  act  on  imperfect  know¬ 
ledge  of  facts :  and  supposing  you  had  to  act,  what  would  you 
do? 

I  would  use  all  the  influence  of  England  to  get  into  power,  and 
to  keep  in  power,  the  very  best  Minister  that  the  Porte  would  en¬ 
dure.  I  would  do  my  utmost  to  get  an  arrangement  come  to  be¬ 
tween  the  insurgents  and  the  Government  everywhere — an  arrange¬ 
ment  which  might  last,  say,  for  ten  years. 

If  that  were  found  impossible,  I  would  give  a  kind  of  modified 
autonomy  to  those  parts  of  European  Turkey  which  it  was  clear 
would  no  longer  obey  Constantinople. 

Would  that  be  the '  case  with  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina?  If 
anyone  says  yes,  or  says  no,  I  should  like  to  ascertain  on  what 
authority  he  speaks.  To  me,  judging  merely  from  the  ordinary 
sources  of  information,  two  things  look  pretty  clear — 

1.  That  the  insurrection  was  the  result  not  so  much  of  any  re¬ 
ligious  quarrel  as  of  intolerable  taxation,  and  dishonest  tribunals. 
It  is  the  old  story  of  the  revolt  in  the  Netherlands,  and  open  to 
Schiller’s  well-known  reflection. 

2.  That  if  you  cut  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  adrift  from  Con¬ 
stantinople,  you  might  quite  possibly  make  things  worse  instead 
of  better. 

Suppose  you  divided  them,  giving  part  to  Montenegro  and  part 
to  Servia,  as  some  have  proposed.  Good  and  well !  But  can  any¬ 
one  say  whether  the  Catholic  Christians,  of  whom  many  would  m 
included  in  the  part  given  to  Montenegro,  if  it  was  not  quite 
trifling,  would  not  hate  the  Prince  of  Montenegro  much  more 
heartily  than  the  Sultan  ?  Montenegro,  as  Lord  Strangford  pointed 
out  years  ago,  has  got  its  natural  sphere  of  extension  in  some 
Greek  Christian  districts  close  to  it ;  but  for  anything  beyond  these, 
it  is  most  unlikely  that  it  could  have  any  assimilative  power. 

Then  as  to  Servia.  Would  it  be  really  to  her  advantage  to  add 
to  her  dominions  the  whole  mass  of  the  Bosnian  feudal  chiefs, 
Islamite  to  the  backbone — Islamite,  not,  as  Mr.  Yriarte  says  in  his 
article  of  last  month  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondea,  as  the  Al¬ 
banians  are,  biit  Islamite  as  the  Poles  are  Catholics?  Surely 
Europe  would  be  making  a  very  Devonshire  present  to  the  busy 
^liticians  of  Belgrade.  I  have  always  been  rather  a  partisan  of 
Servia,  and  took  her  side  strongly  when  we  discussed  her  affairs  in 
the  House  of  Commons  ;  but  truth  is  truth,  and  although  the  evacu¬ 
ation  of  her  fortresses  was  right  and  necessary  when  it  came  about, 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  deny  that  she  behaved  often  very  harshly 
to  the  Turks  who  were  left  in  the  land  up  to  that  event.  What 
would  she  do  with  the  large  Mussulman  population  of  Bosnia? 
Drive  it  all  out  too  ?  Is  that  what  civilized  Europe  would  like  ? 

Suppose  next  you  do  not  divide  the  provinces,  but  keep  them 
together.  Is  it  quite  certain  that  you  would  not,  by  cutting  off 
the  influence  of  Constantinople,  cut  off  the  best  chance  you  have 
of  giving  some  tolerable  kind  of  life  to  the  population  ?  Recollect 
that  in  Bosnia  the  Sultan  has  been  the  protector  of  the  people 
against  the  powerful  Mahometan  chiefs.  A  very  imperfect  pro¬ 
tector,  but  at  least  he  has  been  on  their  side..  As  far  back  as  1851 
a  most  vigorous  effort  was  made  by  Omar  Pasha  to  trample  down 
that  fierce  nobility — an  effort  which  was,  however,  only  partially 
successful.  If,  however,  the  occasionally  strong  hand  of  the  Porte 
is  withdrawn,  what  would  be  the  state  of  things  ?  Would  it  be 
oppression  worse  than  before,  or  a  constant  civil  war?  Why 
should  not  the  Porte  make  things  as  tolerable  at  Seraijevo  for  the 
Christians  as  they  are,  say,  at  Trebizond  ?  I  know  it  would  be 
difficult.  Would  it  with  constant  European  pressure  be  impos¬ 
sible  ? 

I  pronounce  no  opinion  about  the  fate  of  these  provinces.  I 
merely  ask  questions,  but  questions  which  clearly  ought  to  be 
answered  before  England  takes  any  line  about  them.  And  who 
can  answer  them  ?  Can  Lord  Derby  ?  Hardly,  I  think  ;  and  if  he 
can’t,  who  can  help  him  ?  Mr.  Cross,  perhaps,  who  does  his  own 
work  so  well.  As  reasonably  might  you  have  consulted  the  late 
Hussein  Avni  Pacha  upon  the  Banns  of  Marriage  (Scotland)  Bill. 

I  have  been  prescribing  as  if  I  believed  that  the  object  of  nearly 
.all  the  Powers,  and  their  Ministers,  was  simply  to  make,  in  perfect 
good  faith,  the  best  arrangement  for  the  prevention  of  the  effusion 
of  blood,  and  for  the  gradual  sinking  of  the  Turks,  and  rise  of  the 
Christians  in  the  Eastern  Peninsula,  not  as  a  thing  to  be  wished 
for  because  they  were  Christians,  but  as  a  thing  inevitable,  be¬ 
cause  they  were  becoming  so  much  more  numerous  than  their 
rivals.  Of  course  I  am  not  unaware  that  a  hundred  ambitions, 
and  dishonesties,  and  self-seekings  may  have  to  be  encountered 
and  dealt  with.  One  cannot  even  trust  the  honesty  of  one’s 
own  Government.  Who  is  to  know  that  this  or  that  move 


may  not  be  dictated  from  time  to  time  by  some  motive  of  patty 
interest,  as,  for  instance,  a  wish  to  show  that  such  and  such  a 
Government  is  more  zealous  than  its  predecessor  for  the  honour  of 
England  ? 

If  Blackwood s  is  to  be  taken  as  the  mouthpiece  of  Con¬ 
servative  foreign  policy,  that  policy  cannot  with  justice  be  said 
to  be  the  maintenance  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  regardless  of 
the  sufferings  of  its  Christian  subjects.  It  would,  BlackwoodTa 
says,  be  a  monstrous  conclusion  to  recent  events  if  Turkey, 
leaning  ^  she  is  compelled  to  do  on  European,  and  especially 
on  English,  alliances,  should  be  allowed  to  settle  scores  with 
her  rebellious  subjects  and  disloyal  vassals  in  any  manner  that 
she  pleases.  The  atrocities  which  have  been  committed  already 
— the  arming  of  Bashi-Bazooks,  and  of  wild  Circassians,  the 
desolating  vengeance  which  the  Turk  would  be  willing  to 
inflict — would  be  a  worse  scandal  than  the  triumph  of  Russian 
intrigue.”  “We  deny,”  it  says  again,  “that  the  work  of 
pacification  can  honourably  be  abandoned  to  the  Turkish  au¬ 
thorities  without  control  or  supervision  by  the  signatories  to 
the  Andrassy  Note.  That  would  be  placing  a  wholly  erroneous 
construction  on  the  policy  of  preserving  Ottoman  independence, 
on  the  duty  of  non-interference  in  her  internal  affairs.” 
Blackwoods  would  preserve  Ottoman  independence,  but  by 
Ottoman  independence  it  denies  that  it  means  the  liberty  of 
the  Porte  to  ueal  with  its  subjects  as  it  pleases ;  “  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  means  simply  that  Europe 
insists  upon  its  independence  of  Russia.”  The  term  “  inde¬ 
pendence  ”  cannot  be  applied  to  Turkey  in  its  ordinary  sense  ; 
“to  preserve  another’s  independence  is  a  contradiction  in 
terms.”  Turkey  has  not  been  independent,  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word,  for  the  last  century.  To  mmntain  Turkish 
independence  of  Russia,  and  at  the  same  time  ameliorate  the 
status  quoy  is  the  policy  which  Blackwoods  advocates ;  and  in 
its  proposed  amelioration,  it  does  not  stipulate  that  the  revolted 
provinces  should  be  placed  under  the  direct  rule  of  the 
Sultan. 

If  the  paramount  claims  of  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  Turkey 
can  l)e  enforced  in  no  other  way,  we  hope  that  the  influence  of  the 
English  Government  and  opinion  will  be  thrown  into  the  scale  in 
favour  of  autonomy,  the  erection  of  these  insurgent  and  discontented 
and  ill-governed  provinces  into  vassal  tributary  states.  It  may  turn 
out  that  that  is  the  most  remedial  measure,  the  most  easy  of  execu¬ 
tion,  the  most  permanent  pacification.  From  the  first  outbreak  of 
the  insurrection  this  scheme  has  been  suggested,  and  it  has  grown 
in  favour  as  time  has  advanced.  If  it  should  be  accompanied  with 
the  measure,  which  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  recommends  in  fair¬ 
ness  to  the  Turkish  proprietors,  of  giving  facilities  to  such  of  the 
inhabitants  as  wish  for  it  to  sell  their  houses  and  lands  and  to 
obtain  settlements  elsewhere,  the  result  would  probably  be  a 
gradual  and  voluntary  deportation  of  Mussulmans  southward,  the 
diminution  of  religious  and  race  rivalries,  so  fatal  to  an  autonomous 
state,  and  an  increasing  contraction  of  the  space  assigned  to  the 
Turks  in  Europe.  It  is  of  no  importance  now  far  the  actual 
dominions  of  the  Sultan  are  diminished,  so  long  as  in  alliance  with 
us  he  continues  to  hold  Constantinople  and  to  command  the  Bospho¬ 
rus.  And  as  regards  the  position  of  Russia,  in  spite  of  the  pre¬ 
dominant  influence  which  she  has  recently  shown  herself  capable  of 
exercising  in  Servia,  the  extension  of  these  self-governing  tributary 
states  would  in  reality  increase  the  material  barrier  between  herself 
and  Turkey.  However  great  the  ascendency  of  Russia  may  be  over 
their  population,  her  opportunities  of  mischief  must  necessarily  be 
diminished  by  converting  mutinous  disloyal  subjects  into  self- 
governing  and  contented  inhabitants. 

The  Eastern  Question  is  discussed  also  by  the  Fortnightly 
Review  in  its  summary  of  Home  and  Foreign  Affairs.  It  is 
agreed  on  all  hands  that  if  we  are  to  intervene  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  Turkish  independence,  it  must  be  because  it  is  our 
interest  that  Turkey  should  be  independent ;  and  the  Fori- 
nightly  Review^  while  declining  to  decide  the  precise  amount 
of  interest  that  England  has  in  Turkey,  considers  that  that 
aspect  of  the  Eastern  Question  has  not  yet  been  fully  dis¬ 
cussed  : — 

If  the  Government  are  satisfied  that  the  security  of  our  direct  road 
through  Egypt  to  India  is  inconsistent  with  the  presence  of  Russia 
at  Constantinople,  and  that  therefore  we  do  well  to  try  to  strengthen 
Turkey  as  we  did  twenty  years  ago,  then  the  Government  would  be 
bound  to  face  unpopularity  with  those  who  certainly  have  fewer 
materials  for  forming  a  sound  judgment.  In  that  case,  the  fact  of 
our  possession  of  India  making  it  necessary  for  us  in  self-defence  to 
hinder  the  progress  of  European  Turkey,  would  be  one  more  in  the 
long  list  of  immoralities  to  which  that  damnosa  hereditas  has  com¬ 
mitted  us.  The  question,  however,  of  the  real  amount  of  our  inte¬ 
rest  in  keeping  Russia  away  from  Turkey  has  never  yet  been  properly 
discussed.  That  we  have  such  an  interest  in  a  superlative  degree 
has  hitherto  been  an  undemonstrated  assumption,  one  of  the  super¬ 
stitions  of  daily  politics.  If  any  man  chooses  to  say  that  Russia 
could  be  no  more  hurtful  to  us  in  the  Mediterranean  than  France  is 
hurtful  there,  is  it  quite  clear  that  he  could  be  refuted  ?  If  we  have 
a  strong  fleet,  it  might  be  said,  how  can  Russia  cut  us  from  Egypt  ? 
Then,  if  people  began  to  feel  that  it  matters  less  to  us  than  is  com  • 
monly  supposed  whether  a  Czar  or  a  Sultan  sits  at  Constantinople, 
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▼oald  it  be  reir  difficult  to  persuade  the  English  constituencies  that 
the  deetiniee  of  the  Turkish  Empire  are  of  no  such  special  interest 
to  onrselres  that  we  should  do  right  to  abandon  on  its  account  our 
eeUblished  policy  of  non-intervention  ?  In  that  case,  we  have  no 
more  reason  for  interfering,  beyond  the  sphere  of  benevolent  diplo¬ 
macy,  than  France  has,  or  than  Italy  has  ;  and  we  should  all  agree 
that  neither  France  nor  Italy  has  any  reason  at  all  for  interfering. 
Ma^  not  the  treaty  of  1856  and  its  guarantee  be  held  to  have  serv^ 
their  turn  ?  If  our  road  to  India  is  only  secure,  what  have  we  to 
do  with  the  integrity  of  Turkey  ?  Why  should  we  meddle  even 
diplomatically  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Turkey  any  more  than  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  Kashgar  ?  Whv  should  the  Christian  provinces 
not  fight  for  their  independence,  and  why  should  not  Russia  stimulate 
and  help  them,  so  far  as  England  is  concerned?  We  do  not  moan 
that  there  is  only  one  way  of  answering  these  questions  ;  but  the 
oneetions  ought  to  be  faced,  and  not  burked  under  cover  of  old 
^plomatic  cant. 


in  this  country  who  will  long  remember  him,  and  think  with 
regret  of  his  premature  death. 


DEAMA. 


FRENCH  PLAYERS. 


The  strongest  advocates  of  the  Ottoman  cause  in  the  Cabinet 
are  said  to  he  Mr.  Disraeli  and  Lord  Salisbury.  The  latter,  as 
Secretary  for  India,  is  understood  to  regard  himself  as  the 
official  protector  of  Mahometan  interests,  and  he  is  therefore 
in  favour  of  sustaining  the  Sultan  very  much  as  M.  Guizot,  or, 
in  more  recent  days,  Mr.  Disraeli,  was  in  favour  of  upholding 
the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Disraeli 
and  Lord  Salisbury,  who  used  to  be  such  inveterate  antagoniste, 
are  now  working  together  in  more  harmonious  relationship 
than  any  other  two  members  of  the  Cabinet.  In  one  of  his 
novels  Mr.  Disraeli  has  said  that  a  strong  man  can  always  get 
on  with  another  strong  man.  Perhaps  this  explains  the  un¬ 
expected  fellowship.  Lord  Salisbury,  we  know,  is  a  strong 
man ;  and  Mr.  Disraeli,  we  also  know,  is  quite  convinced  of  his 
own  strength.  We  shook  hands,”  says  Le  Sage’s  Asmodeus, 
**  and  became  mortal  enemies.”  **  We  shook  our  fists  at  each 
other,”  the  Prime  Minister  and  Lord  Salisbury  might  say, 
‘‘  and  became  cordial  friends.” 


MME.  ARNOULD-PLE.SSY. 


In  Mme.  .\mould-Plessy  the  Com^die  Fran9aise  has  lost  an 
actress  of  varied  power  and  fine  intellect,  whose  place  can  be 
hardly  filled  as  vet  in  certain  parts  which  she  made  her  own 
^  the  force  and  beauty  with  which  she  impersonated  them. 
Inhere  is  no  actress  now  who  can  impart  to  the  Princess  in 
Adrienne  Lecouvreurf  with  the  same  perfection  that  Mme. 
Amould-Plessy  did,  the  air  of  fine  breeding  and  the  cruel 
coldness  which  conceal  the  fierce  passion  of  an  evil  nature.  In 
the  scene  where  Adrienne,  stung  to  forgetfulness,  aims  the 
lines  she  is  reciting  from  Ph^dre  ”  at  the  Princess,  who,  she 
more  than  hints,  is  one  of  those  wicked  people  who  living — 


Among  the  Opposition  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Bright,  and  Mr. 
Forster  are  well  known  to  be  of  one  opinion  as  regards  the 
policy  of  maintaining  the  integrity  of  Turkey,”  and  that  of 
course  is  the  opinion  which  Mr.  Bright  emphatically  expressed 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Monday.  But  it  is  understood 
that  the  Opposition  are  by  no  means  unanimous  on  the  subject. 
When  the  general  question  comes  to  be  debated  it  will  be 
found,  people  say,  that  in  numbers  the  front  bench  of  Opposition 
is  about  equally  divided,  although  the  weight  of  influence  is 
very  much  against  the  integrity  of  Turkey.” 


.  .  .  dans  une  tranquille  paix 
Ont  su  se  faire  un  front  qui  ne  rougit  jamais ! — 


in  this  scene  Mme.  Amould-Plessy’s  complete  and  disdainful 
stillness  had  in  it  a  withering  power.  She  made  one  shudder 
for  Adrienne ;  she  forecast  witii  some  strange  and  silent  force, 
as  she  sat  impassive  and  smiling,  the  terrible  vengeance  which 
the  Princess  takes  at  the  end  of  the  play.  M  or  was  it  alone  in 
parts  demanding  a  command  of  tragic  power  combined  with  the 
most  finished  courtesy  and  ease — parts  such  as  the  Princess  in 
Adrienne  Lecouvrmr  and  Elmire  in  Tartuffe — that  Mme.  Plessy 
was  the  first  actress  of  her  day  ;  she  was  equally  excellent  in 
characters  depending  upon  brilliant  vivacity  and  delicate 
perception  ot  humour.  It  was  by  these  Qualities  that 
she  ^  made  what  success  could  be  made  for  La  Petite 
Pluie,  in  which  she  played  the  widow,  the  last  part 
which  she  created”  before  her  retirement  from  the  stage. 
Her  fine  sense  of  comedy  and  lightness  of  touch  fitted  her 
admirably  to  deal  with  those  sparkling  pieces  of  Musset’s 
which  demand  the  most  delicate  handling  from  the  actors 
concerned  in  them.  Her  fault  in  acting  was  a  certain  coldness, 
which,  however,  she  turned  to  advantage  in  many  characters 
which  she  play^.  Oddly  enough,  Mme.  Arnould-Plessy  was 
not,  when  sne  retired,  nor  had  she  been  for  many  years  pre¬ 
viously,  a  sociHaire  of  the  CoiinSdie  Fran^aise.  She  became  a 
to^tatre  a  short  time  after  her  first  appearance  there,  and 
nine  years  after  that  event  disappeared  from  the  theatre  with¬ 
out  warning  to  join  the  con^any  assembled  at  St.  Petersburg. 


out  warning  to  join  the  con^any  assembled  at  St.  Petersburg. 
When  she  returned  to  the  Theatre  Fran9ai8,  the  position  of  a 


pensionnatre  happened  for  a  time  to  be  more  advantag 
that  of  a  aocMatre,  and  this  position,  under  a  specim 


ivantageous  than 
special  arrange¬ 


ment,  however,  Mme.  Arnould-Plessy  ever  afterwards  retained. 


A  good  deal  of  interest  has  been  aroused  by  the  account 
given  in  the  Times  of  Tuesday  of  the  alleged  meeting  of  Greek 
merchants  resident  in  London,  to  assist  the  Christian  revo¬ 
lutionists  in  Turkey.  The  Times^  however,  of  Thursday  pub¬ 
lished  a  letter  from  a  correspondent  expressing  grave  doubt  as 
to  whether  any  such  meeting  had  ever  taken  place,  and  stating 
that  he  could  not,  after  much  inquiry,  discover  the  name  of 
any  Greek  who  had  attended  it.  We  do  not  know  anything 
about  the  alleged  meeting,  but  newspaper  editors  will  do  well 
to  be  on  their  guard  at  such  a  season  of  excitement  as  the 
present,  when  vague  accounts  of  secret  and  momentous  political 
meetings  are  presented  to  them.  Some  of  our  readers  may 
perhaps  remember  the  famous  controversy  which  took  place 
some  sixteen  years  ago  about  important  and  mysterious  con¬ 
claves  of  influential  Italians  living  in  London,  to  aid  the 
cause  of  Sardinia.  The  public  eye  was  flxed  with  great 
attention  on  the  accounts  of  these  portentous  gatherings, 
until  it  occurred  to  some  sceptical  Italian  to  present  himself 
at  the  place  where  the  meetings  were  said  to  be  held,  and  to 
demand  admittance.  As  he  could  find  out  nothing  about  them, 
he  wrote  to  some  of  the  editors  of  the  daily  papers.  Almost  at 
the  same  moment  it  was  discovered  in  the  office  of  a  London 
journal  that  an  illustrious  Roman  refugee,  bearing  a  princely 
name,  who  communicated  the  accounts  of  the  proceedings  and 
did  not  disdain  to  receive  remuneration,  spoke  his  plaintive 
broken  English  with  a  marked  Limerick  accent.  This  led  to 
further  inquiry,  and  conducted  the  ingenious  adventurer  who 
had  devised  the  whole  story  to  one  of  many  successive  im¬ 
prisonments. 


VAEIORUM  NOTES. 


By  the  death  of  General  Custer  in  a  battle  with  the  Sioux, 
in  which  the  United  States  troops  were  completely  cut  to 
pieces,  the  United  States  has  lost  one  of  the  bravest  and  best 
of  its  soldiers.  General  George  A.  Custer  was  born  in  1889, 
and,  after  receiving  the  customary  education  at  Westpoint, 
served  with  great  distinction  during  the  Civil  War,  as  a  cavalry 
officer  under  General  Sheridan.  He  was  a  man  of  refinement 
and  culture  as  well  as  a  soldier,  and  was  the  author  of  a  very 
interesting  book,  <My  Life  on  the  Plains,’  which  described 
some  of  the  strange  incidents  of  his  long  service  against  the 
Indians.  Perhaps  not  inappropriately  has  death  on  the  Plains 
followed  *  Life  on  the  Plains.’  General  Custer  had  many  friends 


The  brilliant  and  unexpectedly  successful  speech  of  Mr.  P.  J. 
Smyth  on  Friday,  which  won  him  so  much  applause  from  his 
political  enemies,  appears  likely  to  suffer  from  the  same  fate 
which  has  deprived  us  of  so  many  of  the  splendid  speeches  of 
Sheridan.  None  of  the  reports  which  appeared  in  London  would 
give  to  a  reader  who  had  not  heard  the  debate  any  idea  of  the 
wonderful  power  of  wit,  argument,  and  eloquence  which  Mr, 
Smyth  showed  himself  to  possess  on  that  Friday  night,  which 
will  be  memorable  to  all  connected  with  the  House  of  Commons. 
All  the  glowing  passages,  all  the  keen  flashes  of  wit — all,  in 
fact,  that  could  seem  to  recall  the  days  of  Burke  and  Grattan — 
are  melted  down  into  the  few  brief  uninteresting  lines  of  a  dry 
report.  Those  who  in  after  years  may  chance  to  read  the 
eulogium  pronounced  on  the  speech  in  the  Tinned  leading 
article,  and  then  turn  to  the  parliamentary  column  of  the 
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made  a  captive,  and  had  to  undergo  thirteen  years  of  imprison¬ 
ment  under  a  barbarous  system.  The  cruelty  of  his  sufferings 
did,  however,  not  break  his  spirit.  He  has  given  a  record  of 
the  infamous  bodily  tortures  to  which  prisoners  were  then 
subjecte  1,  in  a  work :  *  Saxony’s  Rising  and  the  Penitentiary  at 
Waldheim.’  King  John,  under  whom  the  atrocities  against 
humanity  occurred,  is  the  same  who  translated  parts  of  Dante’s 
**  Divina  Commedia.”  In  a  note  to  the  **  Inferno,”  King  John 
expressed  his  special  pleasure  at  seeing  Brutus  among  the 
eternally  damned.  Count  Beust,  now  Austro-Hungarian 
ambassador  here,  was  then  King  John*s  Minister. 

Owing  to  a  general  compositors’  strike,  all  the  Berlin  papers 
appear  at  present  in  the  most  restricted  form.  The  deficiency 
of  compositors  is  made  up  by  the  aid  of  girls,  of .  soldiers,  and 
partly  also  of  provincial  members  of  the  craft.  At  this 
momentous  crisis,  the  Berlin  public  have  therefore  to  be 
content  with  small  journalistic  fare,  which  is  spiced,  however, 
by  the  most  amusing  printers’  errors,  reaching  sometimes  the 
acme  of  sublime  absurdity. 

At  Hamburg,  before  the  Society  of  Scientists,  Dr.  Falken- 
stein  and  Dr.  Pechuel-Losche,  members  of  the  German  Loango 
Expedition,  gave  an  account,  a  few  days  ago,  of  their  travelling 
experiences.  They  had  brought  with  them  a  two-year-old 
live  gorilla,  whom  at  first  they  had  had  great  difficulty  in 
bringing  up,  as  he  showed  himself  extremely  dainty  in  regard 
to  the  fruit  offered  to  him.  Gradually  he  was,  however,  in¬ 
duced  to  adopt  a  regimen  of  goat’s  milk,  and  now  he  even 
takes  every  kind  of  food  eaten  by  man.  This  humanised 
gorilla  likes  to  play  with  his  compeers  of  the  monkey  tribe, 
but  has  great  objections  to  the  cage,  and  yearns  for  human 
society.  The  difllculty  will  be  to  deal  with  him  when  he 
shall  have  attained  to  a  gorilla’s  full  estate.  From  the  lecture 
of  Dr.  Pechuel-Ixische  it  appears  that  the  negro  population  of 
that  part  of  Africa  which  they  explored  has  many  virtues,  ex¬ 
cepting  that  of  truthfulness,  and  that  rapacity  is  another  of 
their  vices.  They  believe  in  a  Deity  in  Heaven,  and  speak  of 
a  good  god,  Sambi,  and  an  evil  god,  M’Pongo.  Their  creation 
story  is  similar  to  the  Mosaic  one.  They  also  talk  of  a  Fall, 
with  this  difference,  that  with  them  it  was  not  a  woman,  but 
a  man,  who  ate  of  the  cola  nut.  In  this  respect  those  negroes 
are,  therefore,  the  more  polite  race  in  regard  to  womankind. 
The  gorilla  alluded  to  goes  by  the  name  of  M’Pongo,  which 
seems  to  be  a  hardship,  considering  his  present  good  conduct. 

A  party  of  German  medical  men  are  at  present  in  Monte- 
neg^,  in  aid  of  the  Herzegovinian  wounded.  One  of  them 
has  addressed  to  the  AUpememe  Zettung  a  series  of  letters 
which  are  just  now  of  high  interest,  as  showing  the  peculiar 
state  of  civilisation  in  the  Black  Mountains.  The  Montenegrin 
doctor  who  co-operates  with  the  German  medical  men  is  a 
certain  Domo  Ilizkowitch,  whose  family  has  for  several  cen¬ 
turies  furnished  exclusively  the  local  Aesculaps.  Domo 
Ilizkowitch,  like  most  of  his  countrymen,  can  neither  read  nor 
write  1  Such  “  science  ”  as  he  possesses  has  come  to  him 
through  oral  tradition.  When  a  person  dies,  the  funeral 
wail  or  howling  is  generally  continued  during  several  days; 
women  tearing  out  their  hair  in  wild  frenzy.  Superstition  is 
universal.  Thunder  is  believed  to  arise  from  the  fact  of 
St  Peter  playing  at  nine-pins,  while  lightning  is  regarded  as 
the  reflex  of  the  sword  with  which  St.  Elias  combats  the 
Devil.  When  there  is  a  fire  to  be  extinguished,  people  call 
out “  Wine  I  wine  I  ’’—instead  of  “  Water  I  ” — believing  as 
they  do  that,  by  uttering  the  latter  word,  the  genius  of  Fire 
would  feel  insulted.  Life  is  insecure.  Men  shoot  down  each 
other  for  a  mere  trifle ;  and  judicial  punishment  for  such  acts 
of  violence  is  rare,  especially  if  the  person  killed  is  not  of 
Montenegrin  birth.  A  Ilerzegovinian,  who  is  the  chief  official 
of  the  district  where  the  party  of  German  medical  men  at 
present  are  active,  cimnot  dare  to  leave  his  house  at  night, 
from  fear  of  being  murdered— simply  because  he  has  attracted 
hatred  upon  himself  by  being  appointed  to  his  oftice  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  his  ability,  whilst  not  being  a  Montenegrin  by  birth. 
The  power  of  the  Prince  is  a  despotic  one,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes.  Thus  only  was  he  able,  after  having  given  his 
assent  to  the  Geneva  Convention,  to  forbid  the  cutting  off*  of 
the  heads  of  captive  Turks.  This  order  of  his  is,  however,  not 


relished.  When  two  Montenegrins  meet,  the  first  question 
always  is:— “How  many  Turks’  heads  hast  thou  cut  oflfP  ” 
Almost  daily,  men  are  introduced  to  the  German  doctors,  with 
the  remark “  He  is  a  hero ;  he  has  cut  off  so  many  Turks’ 
heads !  ”  It  is  considered  an  insult  not  to  ask  a  Montenegfnn 
hero  as  to  his  performances  in  that  line.  Kissing  among  men 
is  a  general  practice,  on  every  occasion — even  at  table,  after  a 
dish  of  garlic  or  onions.  Women,  who  occupy  the  most  in¬ 
ferior  position,  are  never  saluted  by  men  ;  but  they  salute  men 
by  kissing  their  hands,  or  the  hem  of  their  garments.  Special 
reverence  is  shown  to  a  person  T)y  a  kiss  on  the  stomwh. 
Such  is  the  report  of*  a  well-meaning  “  friend  of  the  Prince. 

The  death  of  Michael  Bakunin,  the  Russian  Communist 
agitator,  is  reported  from  Switzerland.  He  first  became  more 
generally  known  in  1848-49,  when  he  was  implicated  in  the 
German  Revolution  at  Dresden.  At  that  time  he  worked  in 
reality  for  the  furtherance  of  the  pan-Slavist  cause  in  Bohemia. 
Being  made  a  prisoner,  and  condemned  to  death,  first  in 
Saxony,  then  in  Austria,  he  was  claimed  by  the  Russian 
Government,  but  not,  as  many  expected,  for  the  sake  of  under¬ 
going  the  penalty  of  death  in  his  native  country.  Banished  to 
Siberia,  he  found  an  opportunity  of  escaping  to  America,  and 
then  came  back  to  Europe.  He  has  since  preached  the  creed 
of  “Nihilism”  and  “  Anarchy,”  acting  as  a  corrosive  force  of 
dissolution  even  among  the  Communists. 

M.  Casimir-P^rier,  who  was  twice  Minister  of  the  Interior 
under  M.  Thiers,  and  was  elected  a  life  member  of  the  Senate 
only  last  December,  died  on  Thursday  at  the  age  of  sixty-five. 
M.  Casimir-P^rier  would  in  any  case  have  been  a  man  of  some 
distinction,  even  if  he  had  not  home  the"  name  of  his  illustrious 
father.  He  made  a  mark  on  his  contemporaries  more  by  the 
force  of  a  high  moral  character  than  by  any  secret  individual 
originality  or  strength  of  intellect. 
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COLEBROOKE  COLLEGE  FOR  GIRLS, 
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and  Attendance  in  Prospectus.  * 

/^LENGARRIFF. — Magnificent  Scenery,  Mountain  and  Sea 
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/^BEAT  NORTHERN  RAILWAY.  —  TOURISTS’ 

vT  ARRANGEMENTS,  1876.— Flirt,  Second,  and  Third  CTaM  TOURISTS’ 
TIOKBTS,  ayallable  for  Two  Months,  will  be  issued  from  June  1st  to  the  Slst  of 
October,  1876.  For  particulars,  see  Time  Tables  and  Programmes  Issued  by 
the  Company. 

HENRY  OAKLEY, 

London :  King’s  Cross  Station.  General  Manager. 

IVTIDLAND  railway.  —  TOURIST  ARRANGE- 

J-TJ.  MENTS,  I87« _ Plr»t  Md  Third  CIm.  TOUBISTS’  TICKETS.  .ralUbte 

for  Two  Months,  will  be  Issued  from  Juke  1st  to  the  Slst  of  October,  1876. 
For  particulars,  see  Time  Tables  and  Programmes  issued  by  the  Company. 

,  JAMES  ALLPORT, 

Derby  ;  May  1876.  General  Manager. 

OVERLAND  ROUTE  (uid  SUEZ  CANAL. 

Under  Contract  for  the  oonveyanoe  of  the  Mnils  to  the  Mediterranean, 
India,  China,  Japan,  and  Australia.  Ilie  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navi* 
gadon  Company  despatch  their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  vlA  the  Sues  Canal, 
eveiw  ’Thursday,  from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  ^m  Brindisi,  with  the  Overland 
Mails,  every  Monday. 

Offloes — 122  Leadenhall  Street,  B.O.,  and  25  Cockspur  Street,  8.W. 

LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION,  FOR 

-L  fire,  life,  and  MARINE  ASSURANCES. 

(Incorporated  by  Royal  CJharter,  A.D.  1720.) 

Office :  — No.  7  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON,  E.C. 

ISl^D  ^^OIQCTR  * 

Messrs.  GRINDLAY  St  CO.,  55  Parliament  Street,  S.W. 

Governor. — EDWARD  BUDD,  Esq. 

5a5- Governor.— MARK  WILKS  COLLET,  EsQ. 
D^utjf-Oovemor. — ^WILLIAM  RENNIE,  ESQ. 

IHrectors. 


Hugh  Gough  Arbuthnot,  Esq. 
Robert  Bum  Blyth,  Esq. 
William  Thomas  Brand,  Esq. 
Major-General  H.  P.  Bum. 
George  William  Campbell,  Esq. 
George  B.  Dewhurst,  Esq. 
Robert  B.  Dobree,  E^. 

Geo.  Louis  Monck  Gibbs,  Esq. 
Robert  Gillespie,  Esq. 

Howard  Gllliat,  Esq. 

Henry  Goschen,  Esq. 

Edwin  Gower,  Esq. 


A.  0.  Guthrie,  Esq. 

Louis  Huth,  Esq. 

Henry  J.  B.  Kendall,  Esq. 
CTharles  Lvall.  Esq. 

Capt.  R.  W.  Pelly,  R.N. 
David  Powell,  Esq. 

P.  F.  Robertson,  Esq. 
Robert  Ryrie,  Esq. 

David  P.  Sellar,  Esq.  , 
Col.  Leopold  Seymour. 
Lewis  A.  Wallace,  Esq. 
William  B.  Watson,  E^. 


FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

NOTICE  is  Hereby  Given  to  persons  Assured  against. Fire,  that  the  renewal 
receipts  for  Premiums  due  at  Midsummer  are  ready  to  be  delivered,  and  that 
Assurances  on  which  the  Premium  shall  remain  unpaid  after  Fifteen  Days  from 
the  said  Quarter-day  will  become  void. 

Fire  Assurances  can  be  effected  with  the  Corporation  at  moderate  rates  of 
Premium. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Life  Assurances  may  be  effected  either  with  or  without  participation  in  profits. 

Copies  of  the  Actuary’s  report  on  the  quinquennial  valuation  to  the  Slst 
December,  1875 ;  also  of  the  Accounts,  pursuant  to  “  The  Life  Assurance 
Companies  Act,  1870,”  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

JOHN  P.  LAURENCE,  Secretary. 

A  RAILWAY  ACCIDENT  to  any  particular  person  Is  no  doubt  a  (theoretically) 
remote  contingency ;  but  as  it  may  happen  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  very 
next  journey  undert^en,  and  as  the  sum  at  which  it  will  be  seen  the  risk 
(in  a  pecuniary  sense)  may  be  extinguished  FOR  LIFE  is  almost  absurdly 
small,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Insurance  is  AN  OBVIOUS  DUTY 
in  the  case  of  most  travellers. 

■RAILWAY  ACCIDENT  MUTUAL  ASSURANCE 

J-i  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

OFFICES— 42  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 


RESERVE  FUND  AND  GUARANTEE,  £14,700. 


TRU8T1EE8. 


James  Abbiss,  Esq.,  J.P. 
Andrew  Johnston,  Esq. 


R.  B.  Martin,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.S. 
James  White,  Esq.,  F.R.A.S. 


DIRKCTORS. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Kingsale  (C%a(r-  H.  E.  Knight,  Esq.,  Alderman  and 
man).  Sheriff. 

Michael  Angelo,  Esq.  M.  E.  Marsden,  Esq. 

C.  W.  C.  Hutton,  Esq.,  J.P.  Wm.  Agnew  Pope,  Esq. 

Arthur  lago.  Esq.  H.  Osborne  White,  Esq. 

Railway  Accidents  only.  Mutual  Assurance  with  Guarantee. 

A  Policy  covering  the  WHOLE  OF  LIFE  is  Issued  by  the  Company  for  £3, 
insuring  a  sum  of  £1,000  if  killed,  or  a  weekly  allowance  for  total  disablement 
of  £6,  and  £1  10«.  for  partial  disablement. 

Table  of  Rates  for  smaller  sums,  and  for  premiums  by  two  instalments. 
Prospectuses,  and  Proposal  Forms  tree  on  application  to  Mr.  W.  BURR,  F.8.8., 
Managing  Director. 

PHCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard  Street  and  Charing 

Ooss,  London.  Established  1782. 

Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  settlements. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

( GEORGE  WM.  LOVELL. 
iseeretarut  jqhn  J.  BROOMFIELD. 

J^ORWICII  UNION  FIRE  INSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

The  Rates  of  this  Society  are  the  same  as  other  offices,  whilst  periodical 
returns  have  been  made  to  persons  insured  by  Participating  Policies  amounting 
to  £478,541. 

This  office  is  distinguished  by  its  liberality  and  promptness  in  the  settlement 
of  claims,  £3,065,425  having  been  paid  to  insurers  for  losses  by  Fire. 

In  proof  of  the  public  confidence  in  the  principles  and  conduct  of  this  Esta¬ 
blishment,  it  will  suffice  to  state  that  the  total  business  exceeds  £125,000,000. 

No  charge  is  made  for  Policies. 

Offices :  50  Fleet  Street,  E.C.,  and  Surrey  Street,  Norwich. 

June  24, 1876. 


ONE  MILLION  STERLING  hasbeenpaidas 

COMPENSATION  FOR 
DEATH  AND  INJURIES 
Caused  by 

ACCIDENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS, 

By  the 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Hon.  A.  KINNAIRD,  M.P.,  Chairman. 

Onrew— 64  (XIRNHILL,  and  lo  REGENT  STREET. 

.  _  WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 

The  LIVERPOOL  and  LONDON  andOLOBE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

FIRE,  LIFE,  AND  ANNUITIES. 

1  Dale  Street,  Liverpool ;  Comhlll.  London. 

Under  the  new  series  of  Life  Policies,  the  Assured  are  entitled  to  Four-fifths 
of  the  Profits  of  the  Participating  class.. 

Non-Bonus  Policies  at  moderate  rates. 

Fire  Insurances  upon  equitable  terms. 

For  the  Prospectus  and  last  Report  of  the  Directors  apply  as  above,  or  to  any 
of  the  Agents  of  the  (Company. 

*•*  Fire  Renewal  Premiums  falling  due  at  Midsummer  should  be  paid  within 
fiftMn  days  therefrom. 


TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

A  (Established  1803),  1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. ;  and  16  h  17  Pall  MaB,  S.W. 
Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid  up  and  Invested,  £700,000. 

Insurances  against  FIRE  on  Property  in  all  parts  of  the  world  at  Moderate 
Rates  of  Premium.  Prompt  and  liberal  settlement  of  Claims.  Policies  falling 
due  at  Midsummer  should  be  renewed  before  8th  July,  or  the  same  will  become 
void.  E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


rpHE  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCrETY»S  ANNUAL 

J-  RECEIPTS  EXCEED  FOUR  MILLIONS. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  HOUSE  FOR  TWO  GUINEAS 

PER  MONTH. 

With  Immediate  Poesoasion  and  no  Rent  to  pay. — Apply  at  the  Office  of  the 
Birkbbck  Buiu)IMO  Socumr,  29  and  30  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  PLOT  OF  LAND  FOR  FIVE 
SHILLINGS  PER  MONTH. 

With  Immediate  Possession,  either  for  Building  or  Gardening  purposes. — Apply 
at  the  Office  of  the  Birkbbck  Freehold  Laxd  Societt,  29  and  SO  Southampton 
Buildings,  CThancery  Lane. 

HOW  TO  INVEST  YOUR  MONEY  WITH  SAFETY. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  Birkrkck  Bank,  39  and  SO,  Southampton  Buildings, 
(Thanoery  Lane.  All  sums  under  501.  repayable  upon  demand. 

Current  Accounts  opened,  and  Interest  allowed  on  the  minimum  monthly 
balances.  Cheque-books  supplied.  English  and  Foreign  Stocks  and  Shares 
purchased  and  sold,  and  Advances  made  thereon. 

Office  hours  from  10  to  4 ;  except  on  Saturdays,  when  the  Bank  closes  at 
2  o’clock.  On  Mondays  the  Bank  is  open  until  9  o’clock  in  the  Evening. 

A  Pamphlet,  with  full  partieulan,  map  be  had  on  application. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 

OEOIjOGUST, 

149  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.O., 

Gives  instruction  in  mineralogy  and  geo¬ 
logy,  and  can  supply  elementary  oolleotions  of  Minerals,  Rocks,  and 
Fossils,  to  illustrate  the  Works  of  Ansted,  Geikle,  Lyell,  Jukes,  Page,  Phillips, 
and  others,  on  the  following  terms  : — 

100  Small  Specimens  in  Cabinet,  with  'Three  Trays ........  £3  3  0 

200  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Five  Trays .  5  5  0 

800  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Nine  Drawers  ....  10  10  0 

400  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Thirteen  Drawers  . .  21  0  0 

More  extensive  Collections,  either  to  illustrate  Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at  50 
to  5,000  Guineas  each,  with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  commencing  the  rtudv 
of  these  interesting  branches  of  Science,  a  knowledge  of  which  affords  so  much 
pleasure  to  the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  World, 

JOHN  TAN  N»S 

K>EILiZ^3SrOEl 

FOR  THIEVES  ,  AND  FIRES. 

11  NEWGATE  STREET,  E.C. 

AUTOTYPE. 

PERMANENT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRA- 

-L  TIONS, — The  Autotype  Company  are  producers  of  Book  Illustrations  by 
the  Autotype  and  Sawyer’s  Colloty^  Processes,  employed  by  the  'Trustees  of  the 
British  Museum,  PalsBOgraphical,  Numismatical,  Royal  Geographical,  and  other 
Learned  Societies.  Fac-similes  of  Me<lals  and  (loins.  Ancient  MSS.,  Paintings, 
Drawings,  and  Sketches.  Views  and  Portraits  from  Nature,  5io.,  6ic. 

For  tel  ms  and  Specimens,  apply  to  The  Autotype  Company,  86  Rathboae 
Place,  London,  W. 

Manager,  W.  S.  Bird.  Director  of  the  Works,  J.  R.  Sawtkr. 

SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs.  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and  millinen 
ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to  purchasers,  when 
the  emergendes  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning  require  the  immediate  exe- 
cutiou  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with  them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinerv, 
besides  material  at  1«.  per  yard  and  upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plmm 
figures,  and  at  the  same  price  as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Mourning 
Warehouse,  in  Regent  Street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household 
mourning  at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

J-  ^ 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 

248,  245,  247,  249,  and  251  Regent  Street. 
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U  BARRY’S  REVALEN  I A  AKABICA  CHOCOLATE 

-  -  ~  24  cups,  3<.  6<i. ;  48  cups,  «<. 


'V'O  MORE  PILLS  or  OTHER  DRCJOS. 

.iN  Anv  InraHd  c*n  cnr«  himself,  without  medicine,  inconvenience,  or 
expense,  by  living'  on  DU  BARRY’S  DELICIOUS 

REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD, 

which  saves  fifty  time*  Its  cost  In  medicine,  and  Is  Irresistible  In  Indigestion 
fdyspepsla),  habitual  constipation,  diarrhoea,  hemorrhoids,  liver  complaints, 
flatulency,  nervousness,  biliousness,  all  kinds  of  fevers,  sore  throats,  catarrhs,  colds, 
influenxa.  noises  In  the  head  and  ears,  rheumatism,  gout,  poverty  and  impurities 
of  the  blood,  eruptions,  hysteria,  neuralgia,  irritability,  sleeplessness,  low  spirits, 
spleen,  acidity,  water  brash,  palpitation,  heartburn,  headache,  debility,  dropsy, 
cramps,  spasms,  nausea,  and  vomiting  after  eating,  even  in  pregnancy  or  at  sea  ; 
alnking  fits,  cough,  asthma,  bronchitis,  consumption,  exhaustion,  epilepsy, 
diabetes,  paralysis,  wasting  away.  Twenty-eight  years’  Invariable  success  with 
arlults  and  delicate  infants ;  80.000  cures  of  cases  considered  hopeless.  It 
contains  four  times  as  much  nourishment  as  meat. 

PURE  of  LIVER  and  BILIOUS  COMPLAINTS. 

From  the  Rev.  James  T.  Campbell.  Ryderstone  Rectory,  near  Fakenham, 
Norfolk.  “  Dec.  6, 1839. 

“  Gentlemen, — I  have  long  known  and  appreciate<l  the  virtues  of  DU  BARRY’S 
REVALENTA  ARABICA  POOD.  In  all  cases  of  indigestion,  and  particularly 
when  the  liver  Is  more  than  usually  affecte<l,  I  consider  it  the  best  of  all 
remedies.  It  regulates  the  bile,  and  makes  It  flow  in  cases  which  would  not 
admit  of  mercury  In  any  shape.  In  short,  a  healthy  flow  of  bile  is  one  of  its 
earliest  and  best  effects.— JAMES  T.  CAMPBELL.” 

PURE  No.  08,471  of  GENERAL  DEBILITY. 

^  ^  **  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  assure  you  that  these  last  two  years,  since  I  ate 
DU  BARRY’S  ajlmlrable  REVALENTA  ARABICA,  I  have  not  felt  the  weight 
of  my  84  years.  My  legs  have  acqulrefl  strength  and  nimblenes.s,  my  sight  has  i 
Improved  so  much  as  to  dispense  with  spectacles,  my  stomach  reminds  mo  of 
what  I  was  at  the  age  of  20 — ^In  short.  I  feel  myself  quite  young  and  hearty.  I 

f breach,  attend  confessions,  visit  the  sick,  I  make  long  joumey.s  on  foot,  my  head 
s  clear  and  my  memory  strengthened.  In  the  interests  of  other  sufferers  I 
authorise  the  publication  of  my  experience  of  the  benefits  of  your  a<lmirable 
food,  and  remain — Abbot  PETER  CA8TELLI,  Bachelor  of  Theology  and  Priest 
of  Prunetto,  near  Mondovl.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— Dr.  F.  W.  BENCKE,  Professor 

of  Medicine  In  Ordinary  to  the  University  of  Marburgh,  writes  In  the 
Berlin  Clinical  HVe*/yof  April  8,  1872:— “I  shall  never  forget  that  I  owe  the 
preservation  of  one  of  my  children  to  the  Revalenta  Arabica.  'The  child,  not 
four  months  old.  suffered  from  complete  emaciation,  with  constant  vomiting, 
which  resisted  all  medical  skill,  and  even  the  greatest  care  of  two  wet  nurses.  I 
tried  DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  with  the  most  astonishing  success.  'The 
vomiting  ceased  immediately  ;  and,  after  living  on  this  food  six  weeks,  the  baby 
was  restored  to  the  most  flourishing  health.  Similar  succe.ss  has  attended  all  my 
experiments  since  with  this  food,  which  I  And  contains  four  times  as  much 
nourishment  as  meat.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD. — ‘‘Twenty-seven  years’  DYS¬ 
PEPSIA,  from  which  I  have  suffered  great  pain  and  inconvenience,  and 
for  which  I  had  consulted  the  advice  of  many,  has  been  effectually  removed  by 
this  excellent  Food  in  six  weeks’  time.  Ac. — PARKER  D.  BINGHAM,  Captain, 
Royal  Navy.— London,  2nd  October,  1848.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.-^CONSTIPATION,  ASTHMA, 

Lc. — Cure  No.  49,8.12,  of  fifty  years’  indescribable  agony  from  dyspepsia, 
nervousness,  asthma,  cough,  constipation,  flatulency,  spasms,  sickness,  and 
vomiting,  by  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD _ MARIA  JOLLY. 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.^Ic^re  No.  62,422  of  Con¬ 
sumption. — “Thirty-three  years’  diseased  lungs,  spitting  of  blood, 
liver  derangement,  deafness,  singing  in  the  ears,  constipation,  debility,  palpita¬ 
tion,  shortness  of  breath,  and  cough  have  been  removed  by  DU  BARRY’S 
DELICIOUS  POOD.  My  lungs,  liver,  stomach,  head,  and  ears  are  all  right — my 
hearing  perfect.— JAMES  ROBERTS,  Timber  Merchant,  Frimley.” 

T^U  BARRY’S  FOOD.  I^LIVER,  NERVES.  —  Cure 

No.  48,614.  Of  the  Marchioness  de  Br6han. — “  In  consequence  of  a  liver 


I  ^  Powder  in  tin  canisters  for  12  cups,  at  2s. 

288  cups,  80x. ;  376  cups,  65s.  _ 

DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  BISCUITS.— They  soothe 

the  most  irritable  stomach  an  1  nerves,  in  nausea  and  sickness,  even  in 
pregnancy  or  at  sea,  heartburn,  and  the  feverish,  acid,  or  bitter  taste  on  waldng 
up,  or  caused  by  onions,  garlic,  and  even  the  smell  left  by  toba<^  or  drinking. 
They  Improve  the  appetite,  aasist  digestion,  secure  sound,  refr^hmg  sleep,  imd 
are  more  highly  nourishing  and  sustaining  than  even  meat.  1  lb.,  3s.  6d.  ; 


195,  199.  197,  198,  TOTTENHAM 

COURT  ROAD.  The  only  House  in  London, 
exclusively  for  BEDSTEADS,  BEDDING,  and’ 
BEDROOM  FURNITURE. 


EDSTEADS. 

■OEDDING 


EDROOM  FURNITURE, 


EAL  &  SON’S  CATALOGUE  (104th  Edition),  con¬ 
taining  450  Illustrations,  with  prices,  sent  free 
by  post  on  application  to 

195,  196,  197,  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD.  LONDON,  W. 


RUPTURES.— BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

\T7HIITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  by 

V  V  upwards  of  600  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effective  Invention, 
In  the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  'The  use  of  the  steel  spring,  so  often 
hurtful  in  its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round  the  body, 
while  thh  requisite  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  and 
PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and  closeness  that  it  cannot  be 
detected,  and  may  ^  worn  during  sleep.  A  descriptive  circular  may  be  had, 
and  the  Truss  (which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  the  circumference 
of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  hips  being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr.  WHITE,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 

Single  Truss,  16j.,  21*.,  26*.  6d.,  and  HI*.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Double  ditto,. 
31*.  6<2.,  42*.,  and  62*.  6<f. ;  postage  free.  Umbilical  ditto,  42*.  and  62*.  6d. ; 
postage  free. 

Post-oflflee  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post  Office,  Piccadilly. 

NEW  PATENT. 

Elastic  stockings,  knee-caps,  &c.,  for  vari- 

I  COSE  VEINS,  and  all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of  the 
LEGS,  SPRAINS,  Ac.  They  are  porous,  light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and 
are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  Stocking.  Price,  4*.  6d.,  7s.  6d.,  10*.,  and  16*. 
each ;  postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Manufacturer,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 


ATTHAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO  P — 

V  V  By  sending  Name  and  County,  with  8*.  Gd.,  a  plain  drawing  will  be 
sent ;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Colours,  7*.  Pedigrees  traced.  The  arms  of  Man 
and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour  for  Servants’  Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be 
used,  and  how  the  carriage  should  be  painted,  according  to  Heraldic  rules. 
Culleton’s  “  Book  of  Family  Crests  and  Mottoes,”  4,000  Engravings,  printed  in 
colours,  £10  10*. ;  “  The  Manual  of  Heraldry,”  4,000  Engravings,  3*.  6<i.,  post 
free  by  T.  CULLETON,  Genealogist,  25  Cranbourne  Street  (comer  of  St. 
Martin’s  Lane),  W.C.  The  Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten  till  four. 

OEAL  engravings,  by  CULLETON.— Crest  Engraved 

on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-Plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper,  price  7*.  Gd. 
Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  2*.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and  family 
plate,  5*.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved  Crest,  12*.  Gd. 
Registered  letter,  Gd.  extra.  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  Royal 
Family,  26  Cranbourne  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane). 


pULLETON’S  GUINEA  _  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ret 


contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  600  Envelopes,  all  beautifully 
stamped  with  Crest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel  Die 
engraved  free  of  charge.  T.  CULLETON,  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
25  Cranbourne  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane). 

OIGNET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  all  18-carat,  Hall 

marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  2,000  to  select  from : — 
£2  2*. ;  £3  3*. ;  £4  4*. ;  £6  6*. ;  £6  16*. ;  very  massive,  £10  10*. ;  heavy  knuckle¬ 
dusters,  £16  16*.  Send  size  of  finger  by  fitting  a  piece  of  thread,  and  mention 
the  priced  ring  required.  Arms,  Crests,  or  Monogram  engraved  on  the  Rings. 
T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Cranbourne  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.C.  _ _ 

pULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  req^iiire 

no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plates.  1*. :  Name  Plate. 


T7ISITING  CARDS  by  CULLETON.— Fifty  best 

V  2*.  Bd..  post  free,  including  the  engraving  of  Conner  nlate. 


V  2*.  8rf.,  post  free,  including  the  engraving  of  copper  plate.  Wedding 
Cards,  fifty  each,  fifty  embossed  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  13*.  Gd. 
Memorial  Cards  printed,  and  hatchments  painted  on  the  shortest  notice. 
T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  26  Cranbourne  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.C.  _ 

Ball  programmes,  by  CULLETON.  —  A11  the 

newest  designs  in  BALL  PROGRAMMES  and  MENU  CARTES  for  the 
Season.  Ball,  Dinner,  Breakfast,  and  Wedding  Invitation  Cards  and  Notes  of 
every  description,  printed  in  gold,  silver,  and  colour,  and  beautifully  stamped 
with  arms,  crest,  or  monogram.  Silk  banners  (lainted,  illuminated  vellums  for 
presentations,  votes  of  thanks,  Ac.  Paintings  on  Berlin  paper  for  needlework 
T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  all  the  Royal  Family,  26  Cran- 
boume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  London,  W.C. 

Q  OLID  GOLD  SEALS,  engraved  with  crest,  £l  Ia,  £2  2s 

^  £3  3s.,  £4  4*.,  £6  6s.,  £6  6*.,  and  £7  7s.  T.  CULLETON,  26  Cranbourne 
Street,  London,  W.C.  Post  Office  Orders  payable  at  Cranbourne  Street. 


p\U  BARRY’S  FOOD. — “  Fevers,  Dysentery,  Exhaustion, 

Scurvy,  which  prevailed  on  Ixiard  our  good  ship  the  Jean  Rart,  of  the 
French  Navy,  on  her  late  voyage  round  the  world,  have  yielded  to  DU  BARRY’S 
excellent  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which  we  found  far  superior  to  lime 
♦  ***™*v?’^  compressed  vegetables  to  resbire  officers  and  men  to  health  and 
atrenf^h,  and  we  regret  that  routine  should  hitherto  have  stood  in  the  way  of 
T  Navy.— Drs.  L.  Maurette,  C.  Malcor,  L.  Deloncle, 

Boad.  off 

r»u  BARRY’S 


REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD 

cUmates)  sells:  In  tins,  Jib.,  at  2*.;  of  1  lb., 
,  2  lb.,  6*. ;  6  lb.,  14*. ;  121b.,  28*. ;  24  lb.,  60*. 


SOLE  PROPRIETORS, 

TATLOR  BROTHERS.  London. 


DELICIOUS,  INVIOORATINO,  and 
SUSTAINING-  to  all.  Being  easy  of 
digestion,  is  INBISPENSABLE  to  Invalids, 
Homceopaths  and  Dyspeptics. 


It  SUPERSEDES 
in  the  Market.” — Globe. 


every  other  Cocoa 


“  MARA  VILLA  COCOA  may  justly  be 
called  the  PERFECTION  of  PREPARED 
COCOA.” — British  Medical  Journal. 
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Si  FURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  WITH 

■L.l  Tabls  Kaives,  Ivory,  per  dozen,  from  19j.  to  658. 

Electro  Forks — from  Zl'f. ;  Spoons,  from  248. 

Papier  Mache  Tea  Trays,  in  Sets,  218.,  66s.,  958.  ^ 

Electro  Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  from  £3  7a. 

Dish  Covers — Tin, 238.;  Metal, eSs.;  Electro, £11  lla. 

Electro  Cruets  and  Liqueurs. 

Lamps— P  Itent  Rock  Oil,  Moderator,  Ac.  . 

Bronzed  Tea  and  Coffee  Urns. 

Coal  Scuttles,  Vases,  Boxes,  *c. 

China  and  Glass— Dinner  Services,  Ac. 


DEANE  &  CO., 


THE  BEST  ARTICLES. 

Fenders— Rriirht,  46s.  to  £16;  Bronze,  Ss.  to  £6 
Stoves — Bright,  Black,  Register,  Hot  air,  Ao. 

Baths— Domestic,  Fiz^,  and  Travelling. 

Bedsteads- Brass  and  Iron,  with  Bedding. 

Cornieee— Comicc-pole«,  Ends,  Banda,  Ac. 

Oaieliers— 2-Iight,  ira.;  s  do..  62a.  i  6  do.,  £6  6a 
Kitcheners— From  Sft,,  £S  6a.,  to  6  ft.,  £33. 

Kitchen  Utensils,  Turnery  Goods,  Mats,  Ae. 
Garden  Tools — T.awn  Mowers,  Rollers,  Hurdles,  Ao. 

free.) 


46,  Kins:  William  Street.  IiONDON  BRISGl’lEs 


NTJD^  VERITA.8.— GREY  HA^IR 


Restored  to  its  Original  Colour  by  this  valuable  preparation  in  a  shorter  time  and  more  permanently  than  by  any  other  restorer.  It 
is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  effectual  and  safe  remedy  known  ;  it  never  fails  to  nourish,  strengthen,  arrest  falling,  cleanse, 
preserve,  and  cause  a  most  healthy  and  luxuriant  growth  of  hair  of  the  original  shade.  It  contains  no  oil,  is  not  a  dye,  and  one  trial 
will  at  once  convince  that  it  has  no  equal. — Sold  by  Chemists,  Perfumers,  &c.,  in  Cases  at  10s.  6d.  Testimonials  and  Circulars 
post  free. 

Sole  Agents— R.  HOVENDEN  &  SONS,  5  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  W.,  and 

93  &  95  CITY  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.C. 


PEPPER’S  QUININE  and  IRON  TONIC  Purifies  and 

Enriches  the  Blood ;  Strengthens  the  Nerves  and  Muscular  System  ; 
Promotes  Appetite  and  Improves  Digestion ;  Animates  the  Spirits  and  Mental 
Faculties ;  Thoroughly  recruits  the  general  bodily  health,  and  indnoes  a  proper 
healthy  condition  of  the  Nervous  and  Physical  Forces.  Is  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  desirable,  safe,  economical,  and  advantageous  mode  of  taking 
strengthening  medicine.  The  4z.  6d.  Bottle  contains  thirty-two  measured  doses. 
Sold  by  most  Chemists. 

pRACROFT’S  ARECA  NUT  TOOTH  PASTE.  — By 

using  this  delicious  Aromatic  Dentifrice,  the  enamel  of  the  teeth  becomes 
white,  sound,  and  polished  like  ivory.  It  is  exceedingly  fragrant,  and  especially 
useful  for  removing  incrustations  of  tartar  on  neglected  teeth.  Sold  by  all 
Chemists.  Pots,  1«.  and  2s.  6d.  each.  (Get  Cracroft’s.) 


LOCKYER’S  sulphur  hair  RESTORER  will  com¬ 
pletely  restore  in  a  few  days  gray  hair  to  its  original  colour  without 
Injury.  The  Sulphur  Hair  Restorer  is  one  of  the  best  offered  for  sale  ;  It  effects 
Its  object  satisfactorily,  producing  a  perfectly  natural  colour ;  thoroughly 
cleanses  the  head  from  scurf,  and  causes  the  growth  of  new  hair.  Sold  every¬ 
where  by  Chemists  and  Hairdressers,  in  large  bottles  at  1«.  6d.  each. 

Areal  summer  delicacy".— Rose’s  Lime  Juice 

Cordial  mixed  with  w'ater,  or  as  an  effervescing  drink,  in  soda  or  potash, 
cooling  and  refreshing,  or  blended  with  spirits  it  supplies  a  delightful  and  In¬ 
vigorating  stimulant,  sustaining  exertion  and  extremely  wholesome.  Sold 
everywhere.  Purshasers  should  be  careful  to  order  Rose’s  Lime  Juice  Cordial, 
all  others  being  Imitations.  Wholesale  Stores,  11  Curtain  Road,  Finsbury. 

HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS.— Weakness  and  Debility.— 

Unless  the  blood  be  kept  in  a  pure  state,  the  constitution  most  be 
weakened,  and  disease  supervene.  These  wonderful  Pills  possess  the  power  of 
removing  or  neutralising  all  contaminations  of  the  blood  and  system  generally. 
They  quietly,  but  certainly,  overcome  all  obstructions  tending  to  produce  ill- 
health,  and  institute  regular  action  in  organs  that  are  faulty  from  irritation  or 
debility.  The  dyspeptic,  weak,  and  nervous  may  rely  on  these  Pills  as  their  beet 
friends  and  comforters.  They  improve  the  appetite  and  thoroughly  Invigorate 
the  digestive  apparatus.  Holloway’s  Pills  have  long  been  known  to  be  the 
surest  preventatives  of  liver  complaints,  dreadful  dropsies,  spasms,  colic,  con¬ 
stipation,  and  many  other  diseases  ^ways  hovering  round  the  feeble  and  infirm. 


LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYRETIC  SALINE. 

HAVE  IT  IN  YOUR  HOUSES,  AND  USB  NO  OTHER, 

For  it  is  the  only  safe  antidote  in  Fevers,  Eruptive  Affections,  Sea  or  BiliouB 
Sioknees,  and  Headache,  having  peculiar  and  excluslTe  merits. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS. 

C  iUTION. — Worthless  Salines  being  placed  before  the  pnblio  with  the  mere 
transpoAition  of  the  words  of  mv  labels,  which  do  not  contain  any  of  the  health¬ 
restoring  elements  of  Lan^loagh’s  Pyretic  Saline,  it  is  of  the  utmost  Importance 
that  the  NAMB  and  TRADl!  MARK  on  a  BUFF-OOXiOtTBlBD 
WRAPFKR  envelopes  each  bottle,  and  on  which  dependence  alone  oan  be 
placed. 

NOTE  ADDRESS— 118  HOLBOBN  HILL,  LONDON. 

T^ENZIL  THOMSON’S  LIVER  PILLS  are  purely 

I  Vegetable,  and  the  beet  for  Bile,  Spasms,  Stomacb-achc,^lckneas,  Oldness, 
Head-ache,  Nervousnese,  Indigestion,  Coetlveneee.  They  correct  the  morbid 
condition  of  the  liver  and  bowels,  promote  a  healthy  secretion  of  bile,  cleanse 
the  stomach,  relieve  the  head,  and  improve  the  appetite,  withont  inoonvenienoe, 
their  action  being  gentle,  painless,  and  effectoal.  Ask  your  Chemist  for  a  Ir.  l|<f. 
box,  or  send  14  stamps  to  Diorzn.  Thomson,  187  Queen’s  Crescent,  Haverstock 
Hill,  London,  and  judge  for  yourself. 


rpURTLEl  TURTLE!  TURTLE  I  —  Thick,  Clear,  and 

JL  InvaUd,  sent  to  all  parte,  dally.— MAIELU  L  CO.,  Cooks  and  Confeo- 
tloners,  8  Coburg  Place,  Bayswater,  W. ;  14  Bathurst  Street,  Hyde  Park. 
liAIBLLI  A  CO.’S  Invalid  Turtle  Soup  Is  recommended  by  the  Faculty. 

«riLD  ENGLAND”  SAUCE.— 

yj  THE  FINEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Wholehoms  I  DxLiaocs  1 1  Piquant  1 1 1  —  Manufactured  solely  by  the 
Proprietors,  at  their  Factory,  Hereford,  and  may  be  obtained  of  all  the  principal 
Grocers,  Druggists,  and  Italian  Warehoosemen. 


FURNISH  YOUR 
HOUSE 

THROUGHOUT. 


OETZMANN  &  CO., 

67,  69,  71,  73,  &  77  HAMPSTEAD  EOAD, 

NEAR  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 

CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY, 

FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  Ac.,  &c. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  (the  best  Furnishing  Guide  extant)  Post  Free. 
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rpHE  EMPEROR  OF  RUSSIA  AND  THE  CITY  OF 

LONDON. — Hii  ImperUI  Ifsjeity  the  Emperor  of  Ruida  hae  conferred 


LONDON. — Hii  Imperial  Ifajeety  the  Emperor  of  Ruida  hae  conferred 
on  Mr.  J.  W.  Benion  the  Appointment  of  Golder^th  to  the  Imperial  Goort,  in 
appreciation  of  Mr.  Beneon’e  artistic  production  of  the  Gk)ld  Casket  presented  to 
the  Emperor  bj  the  Corporation  of  tlm  City  of  London. 


^HE  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  for  SILVER.— The  real 

JL  NICKEL  SILVER,  introduood  more  than  thirtv  vears  aeo  bv  WILLIAM 


-A  NICKEL  SILVER,  introduood  more  than  thirty  years  ago  by  WILLIAM 
8.  BURTON,  when  plated  by  the  patent  process  of  Messrs.  Elkington  and  Co.,  is 
the  best  article  next  to  silver  that  can  be  used  as  such,  either  usefully  or  orna¬ 
mentally,  as  by  no  test  can  it  be  distinguished  from  real  silver. 


Dessert  ditto 
Tea  Spoons  ditto 


Fiddle 
or  Old 
Silver. 

Bead 

or 

Thread. 

King’s 

or 

Shell. 

£  4.  d. 

£  4.  d. 

£  4.  d. 

1  10  0 

2  10 

2  5  0 

12  0 

19  0 

1  11  0 

0  >14  0 

1  0  0 

12  0 

These  are  all  as  strongly  plated,  and  are  In  every  respect  at  least  equal  to 
what  other  houses  are  selling  as  their  first  quality  at  very  much  higher  prices. 

A  Second  quality  of  Piddle  Pattern— Table  Spoons  and  Forks,  23s.  per  doz. ; 
Dessert,  17«.  per  doz. ;  Tea  Spoons,  12«.  per  doz. 

Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  from  £3  15«.  to  £27  ;  Dish  Covers,  from  £9  to  £24 ; 
Comer  Dishes,  £7  10s.  to  £18  18«.  the  set  of  four;  Warmers,  £7  24. 6d.  to 
£15  104. ;  Biscuit  Boxes,  144.  to  £5  104. ;  Cruet  and  Liqueur  Frames,  Ac.,  at 
proportionate  prices. 

Tlie  largest  stock  in  existence  of  Plated  Dessert  Knives  and  Forks,  and  Fish- 
eating  Knives  and  Forks  and  Carvers,  at  proportionate  prices. 

All  kinds  of  Replating  done  by  the  patrat  process. 


'f^TILLIAAI  S.  BURTON,  General  Furnishing  Ironmonger, 

V  V  by  Appointment  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends'a  Catalogue, 


containing  upwards  of  800  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  Lists  of 
Prices  and  plans  of  the  thirty  large  Show  Rooms,  post  free. 

89  Oxford  Street,  W. ;  1,  1a,  2,  3,  and  4  Newman  Street ;  4,  0,  and  6  Perry’s 
Place;  and  1  Newrman  Yard.  Manufactories — 84  Newman  Street  and  Newman 
Mews,  London,  W. 

The  cost  of  delivering  goods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom 
by  railway  is  trifiing.  Willum  S.  Burton  will  always  undertake  delivery  at  a 
small  fixed  rate. 


KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

KINAHAN  Si  CO.  finding  that,  through  the  recommendation  of  the  Medical 


JiinAnAn  ai  i.;u.  nndlng  tnat,  through  the  recommendation  of  the  Medical 
Profession,  the  demand  for  their  CELEBRATED  OLD  LL  WHISKY  for  purely 
medicinal  purposes  is  very  great,  think  it  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  Public  to 
read  the  following  EXTRACTS  OF  THE  ANALYSIS  of  the  LL  Whisky  from 
the  eminent  Analyst,  Dr.  Arthur  Hill  Hassall  : — 

**Ihave  very  carefully  and  fully  analysed  Samples  of  this  well-knowm  and 
popular  Whisky.  The  samples  were  soft  and  mellow  to  the  taste,  aromatic  and 
ethereal  to  the  smell.  The  Whisky  must  be  pronounoed  to  be  pore,  well- 
matored,  and  of  very  excellent  quality.  The  M^ical  Profession  may  f^  full 
confidence  in  the  purity  and  quality  of  this  Whisky.” 

30  GREAT  TITCHFIELD  STREET,  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON. 


ELAZENBY  Sc  SON’S  PICKLES,  Sauces,  and  Condi- 

•  ments. — E.  LAEENBY  &  SON,  sole  proprietors  of  the  celebrated  receipts. 


and  manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favourably 
distinguished  by  their  name,  beg  to  remind  the  public  that  every  article  pre¬ 
pared  by  them  is  guaranteed  as  entirely  unadulterated.— 92  Wigmore  Street, 


London,  8.E. 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE. — CAUTION. — The  admirers  of  this 

celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  bottle 
prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  &  SON  bei^  the  label,  used  so  many  years,  signed 

“  Eluabeth  Latenby." 


JOHN  GOSNELL  &  CO.’S 

“CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE” 


greatly  excels  all  other  Preparations  for  the  Teeth ;  price  l4. 6d.  per  pot. 

»  AQUA  AMABELLA  ” 

Restores  the  Human  Hair  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at  what  age ;  34.  per  ottle. 

“TOILET  AND  NURSERY  POWDER,” 

beautifully  Perfumed,  and  guaranteed  Pure. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 


_ Possessing  all  the  Properties  of  the  Finest  Arrowroot, 

BEOWN  AND  POISON’S  CORN  FLOUR 

Has  Twenty  Years’  World-Wide  Reputation. 

Suitable  for  all  Seasons  in  a  variety  of  Preparations, 

BROWN  AND  POLSON’S  CORN  FLOUR 


Is  a  Domestic  Requisite  of  constant  Utility. 

Note. — The  pretension  of  another  Corn  Flour  to  be  “  the  best  ” 
is  entirolv  groundless,  and  the  imperfect  quotation  from  the  Lancet 
which  is  beinff  used  in  sunoort  of  thia  nrefenMinn  <1  t\f\¥  /t/\nwvAwv 


J^ENNETT’S  WATCHES.— Cheapside. 

t:>ennett’S  gold  presentation  watches, 

13  20  gs.,  80  gs.,  40  gs. 


Benson,  Watch  and  Clock  Maker  to  the  Queen  and  Royal 

Family,  and  to  H.R.H.  the  Prlnoe  of  Wales  (Special  Appointment),  20  Old 
Bond  Street ;  99  Westbourne  Grove ;  Steam  Factory,  Ludgate  Hill. 


"VT OVELT Y.  English  Dining  and  Drawing  Room  Or-molu 

-1- V  Clocks,  far  snperior  to  Foreign,  designed  by  English  Artists  in  the  Doric, 
Ionic,  (^rinthian.  Gothic,  Mediaeval,  Henaissance,  and  Italian  Styles  ;  decorated 
with  Wedgwood  and  other  Wares,  and  made  to  harmonise  with  the  Architecture 
and  furniture  of  mansions.  Solely  at  Benson’s  Establishment. 

Clocks,  £1  to  £1 ,000  Plate  (Presentation,  Prize,  Regimental) 

Watches,  £2  to  £200  £0  to  £000 

Jewellery,  new  designs,  £2  to  £0,000  Bronzes,  Artistic,  special  designs,  £3  to 

£300 

BENSON’S  Pamphlets  on  Turret  Clocks,  Watches,  Clocks, 

Plate,  and  Jewelle^,  Illnstrated,  two  stamps.  Watches  sent  s^e  by  post. 
J.  W,  Bxnion's  New  Work,  “Time  and  Time  Tellers”  (Hardwicke,  Picca¬ 
dilly).  Plain,  24. 6d. ;  gilt,  84. — Brnhom,  Ludgate  Hill  and  Old  Bond  Street. 


To  CLOCK  PURCHASERS.— JOHN  BENNETT,  having 

just  completed  great  alterations  in  his  Clock  Show  Rooms,  is  enabM  to 
offer  to  purchasers  the  most  extensive  stock  in  London,  compriring  clocks  f<» 
the  drawing,  dining-rooms,  and  presentation,  of  the  highest  quality  and  newest 
designs. 

JOHN  BENNETT’S  WATCH  and  CLOCK  MANU- 

O  FACTORY,  64  and  60  Cheapside. 


JOHN  STUART  MILL:  his  Life  and  Works.  Con¬ 

sisting  of  Articles,  with  additions,  reprinted  from  the  Exame^  A 


O  Slsting  of  Articles,  with  additions,  reprinted  from  the  Exame^ 
Sketch  of  his  Life,  by  R.  R.  Pox  Bourne.  His  Career  at  the  India  House, ^ 
W.  T.  Thorn’TOn,  C.B.  His  Morad  CJharacter,  by  Hkrrert  Sp^c^  His 
Botanical  Studies,  by  Henry  Tbimkn,  M.B.  His  Miscellaneous  jWtldsM,  by 
Wm.  Minto,  M.A.  HIs  Work  In  Philosophy,  by  J.  H.  Levy.  Hw  StudiM  in 
Morals  and  Jurisprudence,  by  Prof.  W.  A.  Hunter,  M.A.  His  Work  In  Polltlyl 
Economy,  by  Prof.  J.  E.  Cairnes,  M.A.  His  Infiuenoe  at  the  U^yersities,  by 
Prof.  Hy.  Fawcett,  M.P.  His  Infiuenoe  as  a  Practical  PoliticiM,  by  Mrs. 
Fawcett.  His  Relation  to  Positivism,  by  Frederic  Harrison.  His  Potion 
as  a  Philosopher,  by  Prof.  W.  A.  Hunter,  M.A.  Together  with  “  Advicei  to 
Land  Reformers”  and  “ Should  PubUc  Bodies  be  required  to  Sell  their  Lands, 
by  J.  8.  Mill.  8vo.  70  pp.,  price  I4.,  by  post  I4.  id. 

London :  E.  D ALLOW,  186  Strand,  W.O. 


Now  ready,  price  6d, 

“THE  CAT.” 


Speech  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor  in  the  House  of  Commons,  June  14, 
1875,  against  the  Government  Flogging  Bill. 


Of  this  speech,  Mr.  John  Brioht  says “  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor’s  speech  on  the 
Flogging  Bill  last  year  entirely  destroyed  the  case  for  the  measure.”  ’ 


Also,  in  same  cover, 

crime  and  punishment  in  the  navt. 

Speech  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor  in  the  House  of  Commons,  July  18, 1870, 
on  moving  for  Returns.  ^ 

“  It  is  not  often  that  we  find  ourselves  in  accord  with  the  Hon.  Member  for 
Leioester,  but  on  this  occasion  we  certainly  are  entirely  with  him.” 

Army  and  Navy  Oagette. 

“  The  thanks  of  every  man  and  boy  In  the  service  are  due  to  the  Hon.  Member 
for  Leicester  for  his  efforts  to  throw  the  light  of  pablic  opinion  on  Crime  and 
Punishment  in  the  Navy.” — United  Service  Oatette. 


London  :  E.  D ALLOW,  186  Strand. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE. 


LONDON  OFFICE  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS, 


84  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 


From  the  “  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE,'*  ApHl  29IA,  1872. 


“  THE  TRIBUNE  U  beyond  compare  the  most  influential  Newspaper  in 
America;  it  ie  for  the  United  Statee  what  our  own  'leading  Journal'  it  <r 
England." 


TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  published  daily  in  New  York,  circnlates  in 
every  State  and  Territory  of  America,  and  in  the  principal  Cities  of  Europe, 
where  it  may  be  found  in  the  most  important  Hotels,  Clubs,  Banking  Houses, 
0ic.  It  is  placed  on  board  every  Steamship  leaving  New  York  for  England. 

Its  readers  comprise  the  most  wealthy  classes,  great  numbers  of  whom  visit 
England  yearly,  and  buy  largely  here.  These  are  the  classes  whom  EngUMi 
advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  profitable  American  bnsineBS  can 
be  obtained,  or  increased,  by  advertising  In  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  pro- 
oisely  as  English  business  is  obtained  by  advertising  in  a  leading  London  paper. 
The  value  of  the  American  trade  is  well  known.  The  value  of  THE  TRIBUNE 
as  a  means  of  seenring  it  is  now  understood  by  some  of  the  best  London  hooaas, 
as  may  be  seen  by  its  European  advertising  columns.  They  have  found  that  a 
permanent  American  connection  ftan  be  established  by  making  themselves  known 
to  Americans  in  advance  of  their  coming  to  England. 

English  Advertisements  are  inserted  in  special  oolomiui,  which  have  become 
familiar  to  the  American  public,  and  are  regularly  oonsnlted  by  intending 
travellers,  and  by  American  houses  doing  business  with  England. 


From  the  “  5A TURDA  Y  REVIEW"  November  9th,  1872. 

"For  many  yean  the  NEW  FORK  TRIBUNE  hae  been  the  moet  widely 
circulated  paper  in  the  Northern  Statee." 


Letters  respecting  Advertisements  or  Subscriptions  to  be  addressed  to 
Mr.  A.  B.  EMANUEL,  New  York  Tribune  Office.  13  PaU  Mall,  S.W. 


Liebig  company’s  extract  of  meat.  — 

Finest  meat-fiavourinsr  Stock  for  SouDs.  Made  Dishes,  and  Sauces. 


Finest  meat-fiavouring  Stock  for  Soups,  Made  Dishes,  and  Sauces. 
Caution.— Genuine  only  with  facsimile  of  Baron  Liebig’s  signature  across  label. 


Which  18  being  used  in  support  of  this  pretension  does  not  convey 
the  opinion  of  that  Journal.— Vide  Lancet,  November  13,  1875. 


(COURIERS’  SOCIETY,  12  Bury  Street,  St.  James’s. 

Established  1851,  and  composed  of  respectable  men  of  different  nations. 


Most  reliable  and  efficient  COURIERS  and  TRAVELLING  SERVANTS  may  be 
secured  by  applying  to  the  Secretary. 
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MR.  BUCHANAN’S  POEMS. 


NOW  FIRST  COLLECTED,  IN  THREE  VOLS.,  EACH  PRICE  6«. 


THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  ROBERT  BUCHANAN 


Each  Volume  is  complete  in  itself  and  sold  separately,  the  first  with  a  Steel  Portrait  of  the  Author. 
These  Volumes  contain  the  Works  previously  published  under  the  Titles  of  “Undertones,”  “Idyls  and 
Legends  of  Inverbum,”  “London  Poems,”  “Book  of  Orm,”  <fco.,  <fcc.,  together  with  much  matter*  now 
printed  for  the  first  time. 

To  onr  mind,  after  long  knowledge  of  some  of  these  poems,  they  seem  to  us  nearly  perfect  of  their  kind,  realistic  and  idealistic  alike  in  the  highest  sense. . . . 
Nor  has  the  voice  dumb  ^tful  yearning  in  man  towards  something  higher,  of  yearning  such  as  the  brute  creation  seemed  to  show  in  the  Greek  period  towaj:^ 
the  human,  found  as  yet  any  interpreter  equal  to  Mr.  Buchanan." — Spectator. 

**  We  feel  the  pathos  of  his  trust  in  that  unseen  beneficence  of  which  his  poetry  is  designed  to  be  the  reverential  vindication.  ...  If  Mr.  Buchanan  dreads  the 
effaoement  of  the  Celt  in  the  Greek,  he  yet  cannot  always  divest  himself  of  a  perhaps  unoon^ous  kinship  with  .fischylus."— <8a(w/-(iay  Eeview, 

"  Few  understand  like  Buchanan  how  to  fathom  and  interinet  the  nature  of  woman.  .  .  .  That  in  Buchanan’s  breast  the  heart  of  the  people  beats,  that  he 
knows  how  to  feel  with  the  poor  and  suffering,  and  has  surrounded  their  feelings,  thoughts,  and  habits  with  new  gleams  of  poesy,  are  facts  which  forbid  that  he 
should  ever  become  a  ‘  dra whig-room  poet,*  a  poet  for  fine  ladies.  He  is  so  much  the  surer  of  our  sympathy  and  our  admiration.”— iWs  Wage  Berlin. 

“  By  students  of  poetry  this  collected  edition  of  the  works  of  a  true  poet  will  bo  warmly  welcomed  and  prised.” — Nonconformist. 


LONDON:  HENRY  S.  KING  &  CO. 


NEW  QUARTERLY  MAGAZINE 


rjiHE 


FOR  JULY. 


Published  on  June  30,  price  2«.  %d. 


Sir  CHARLES  YOUNG,  Bart.,  contributes  to  the  NEW 

QUARTERLY  for  July  a  complete  NOVELETTE  ;  and  Miss  C.  BLACK 
a  complete  STORY. 


Major  W.  W.  KNOLLYS  contributes  a  Paper  upon  ^*OUR 
DISASTERS  in  AFPGHANISTAN  ;  ”  and  Mr.  J.  W.  COMYNS  CARR 
one  upon"  THE  ACADEMY  and  the  SALON.” 


1  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  No.  283,  wiU  be 

PUBLISHED  on  SATURDAY,  JULY  15. 

COKTKNTS ; 

.—LORD  MACAULAY. 

.—ORNAMENTAL  AND  USEFUL  TREE  PLANTING. 

.-^OHN  WILSON  CROKER. 

.—THE  ORKNEYS  AND  RUDE  STONE  MONUMENTS. 

.— TICKNOR’S  MEMOIRS. 

.—MODERN  PHILOSOPHERS  ON  THE  PROBABLE  AGE  ' 

OP  THE  WORLD. 

.—SOUTH  SEA  ISLAND  MYTHOLOGY. 

.—SOCIAL  RELATIONS  OP  ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA. 

.-THE  COST  OP  THE  NAVY. 


%*  Nos.  279  and  280  contain  the  Gkneral  Ixdsx  to  Volumes  138  to  189 
of  the  Quartshlt  Review.  _ 


Mr.  RICHARD  JEFFERIES  writes  upon  «THE  SPIRIT 

of  MODERN  AGRICULTURE ;  and  Mr.  C.  ELLIOT  BROWNE  upon 
“  A  WIT  of  the  LAST  GENERATION.” 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


rpHE  ART  MONTHLY  REVIEW  and  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

-JL  PORTFOLIO  :  a  Mairazine  Devoted  to  the  Fine  and  Industrial  Arts,  and 


Mr.  JOHN  LATOUCHE  contributes  a  Paper  entitled  THE 

TOURIST  in  PORTUGAL.” 


The  NEW  QUARTERLY  likewise  contains  the  usual 

.  »  Editorial  Article  on  CURRENT  LITERATURE  and  CURRENT 

CRITICISM. 


London  :  WARD,  LOCK,  &  TYLER,  Warwick  House,  Paternoster  Row. 


-1-  PORTFOLIO  :  a  Magazine  Devoted  to  the  Fine  and  Industrial  Arts,  and 
Illustrated  by  Photography.  Issued  on  the  Last  Day  of  each  Month,  price  Ss.  M 
Contents  of  June  Number. — Photographs.—'*  Making  the  Beet  of  it.”  By 
W.  VAI.ENTINE  BBOMI.BT. — An  English  Girl.  By  P.  Miles. — A  Study.  By 
R.  Barnes. 

Literary  Contents. — Decorative  Painting ;  The  Vagaries  of  Art  Criticism ; 
England  as  a  Sketching  Ground  for  Artists  ;  Italian  Notes  ;  French  Notes ; 
Belgian  Notes ;  Exhibition  in  Black  and  White  at  the  Dudley  Gallery ;  The 
Groevenor  Gallery ;  Reviews  of  Art  Literature ;  Obituary. 


Now  ready,  in  2  vois.,  8vo.,  pp.  xvl.-496  and  Oiz,  cloth,  price  80«. 


London  :  St.  Paul’s  Buildings,  Paternoster  Bow. 


ANALYSIS  OF  KELIGIOUS 
BELIEF. 


13. Great  Marlborough  Street. 


HURST  &  BLACKETT’S  NEW  WORKS. 


BY  VISCOUNT  AMBEELEY. 


COACHING,  with  ANECDOTES  of  the  ROAD. 


.  .**  The  idea  of  the  work  is  to  trace  out  and  compare  the  varioos  external 
manifestations  of  the  religious  sentiment  among  the  various  races  of  mankind  ; 
and  then  to  inquire  what  common  elements,  if  any,  they  exhibit.” 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


By  Lord  Wiluam  Prrr  Lennox.  Dedicated  to  the  Dnke  of  Beaufort,  K.O., 
President,  and  the  Members  of  the  Coaching  Club.  1  vol.,  8vo.,  16a 
**  A  clever,  amusing  and  lively  book  which  contains,  in  the  pleasant  guise  of 
anecdote  and  gossip,  much  information  both  valuable  and  carious.” — Telegraph. 


London  :  TRUBNER  A  CO.,  Lndgate  HiU. 


THROUGH  FRANCE 


and  BELGIUM  by 

icht  ”  Ytene.”  By  W.  J.  0.  Mobne, 


NEW  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION. 


Just  published,  handsomely  bound,  price  Five  Shillings, 


APPLE  BLOSSOMS, 


RIVER  and  CANAL,  in  the  Steam  Yacht  ”  Ytene.”  By  W.  J.  0.  Mohns, 
R.V.T.O.  1  voL,  8vo.,  with  lUostrations,  Ihs. 

"  There  is  much  in  Mr.  Moens’  book  that  is  decidedly  fresh  and  origlnaL" 

_  Saturday  Review.  ’ 

LIFE  of  MAEIE  ANTOINETTE.  By  Professor 

Charles  Duke  Yonge.  2  vols.,  with  Portrait,  21<. 


.  Gathered  in  My  Own  and  in  French  Orchards. 

Poems  and  Songs.  ' 

By  W.  H.  C.  NATION. 

With  Illustrations  by  Frank  Dicksek,  G.  E.  Hicks,  Charles  Cattermolb,  | 
Townelby  Green,  W.  Gale,  and  G.  Bouvier. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 


London  :  PROVOST  &  CO.,  36  Henrietta  Street,  Corent  Garden. 


As  LONG  as  SHE  LIVED.  By  F.  W.  Eobinson, 

Author  of  ”  Grandmother’s  Money,”  Ac.  3  toIs. 

”  *  As  Long  as  She  Lired  *  cannot  fail  to  be  read  with  pleasure.  Taking  story, 
style,  the  skUfnl  manner  in  which  the  plot  is  worked  ont,  and  the  lifelike  truths 
of  the  characters,  there  are  few  novels  in  our  language  which  may  be  aocordsd 
a  higher  rank.” — Court  Journal. 


'pHE  ANTI-SLAVERY  REPORTER,  published  under  the 

-L  sanction  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society.  The  Number 


PHCEBE,  JUNIOE :  a  Last  Chronicle  of  Car- 


for  July  is  now  ready,  price  post  free. 

Contents  : — The  Slave  Trade  on  the  Red  Sea,  as  recently  seen  by  two  English 
Travellers.— Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Fugitive  Slaves.— Petition  of 
the  Baptist  Union  of  Jamaica  to  the  House  of  Commons  against  Coolie  Immi¬ 
gration.— Proclamation  against  the  Export  of  Slaves  by  the^yyidof  Zanzibar.— 
The  Livingstonian  Mission. — The  *'  Peri,”  a  Labour  Vessel,  drifting  with  starved 
and  dying  Natives,  rescued  by  H.M.S.  ”  Basilisk  ”  (with  Engraving).  Reviews : 
"  Paths  into  the  Slave  Preserves  of  East  Africa.” — Public  Meeting. — Subscrip¬ 
tions  and  Donations. — Emancipation  Day,  August  1, 1876. 


llngford.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant.  Second  Edition.  S  vols. 

”  This  novel  shows  great  knowledge  of  hnman  nature.  This  Interest  goes  on 
growing  to  the  end.  Phoebe  is  excellently  drawn.” — Times,  June  21. 

«  This  Im  a  clever  book  and  will  be  read  by  all  who  can  appreciate  character. 
Phoebe  herself  is  capital.” — Athenaeum.  , 


UP  TO  THE  MARK.  By  Mrs,  Day,  Author 

of  From  Birth  to  Bridal,"  tic.  8  vols. 

*“  Up  to  the  Mark  ’  is  in  every  respect  a  satisfactory  novel.”— 


London :  ELLIOT  STOCK,  62  Paternoster  Bow,  E.C. 


Price  Id. ;  9d.  per  Dozen ;  6«.  per  Hundred. 

BRIEF  EXPOSITION  of  the  GAME  LAWS. 


HEARTS,  or  CORONETS.  By  Alice  King, 

Author  of  "  Queen  of  Herself.”  3  vols.  "A  oharming  novel” — Post.  i 


"  From  this  Root  (the  Forest  Law)  has  sprung  a  bastard  slip  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Game  Law. . . .  Both  alike  are  founded  upon  the  same  unreasonable 
notions  of  property  in  wild  creatures,  and  both  ore  productive  of  the  same 
tyranny  to  the  commons.” — Blackstone. 

Published  by  the  Anti-Game-Law  League,  136  Strand. 


LINKED  LIVES.  By  Lady  Gertrude  Douglas. 

‘  This  story  is  full  of  interest  from  beginning  to  end.” — Spectator. 


The  PENNANT  FAMILY.  By  Anne  Beale, 

Author  of  "  Fay  Arlington,”  Sto.  3  vols.  [Ja/y  14. 
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NEW  WOEKS. 


The  EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  No.  295,  July  1876. 

*  [On  Saturday  next, 

I.  GROWTH  OP  THE  GERMAN  NAVY. 

J.  HAYDON'8  TABLE  TALK  AND  CORRESPONDENCE, 
t.  RANKE'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

4.  THE  COMTE  DE  PARIS'  CAMPAIGN  ON  THE  POTOMAC. 

6.  THE  LETTERS  AND  WORKS  OP  MICHAEL  ANGELO. 

6.  MR.  SWINBURNE’S  ERECHTHEUS. 

7.  THE  RAJPUT  STATES  OF  INDIA. 

8.  TWO  CHANCELLORS,  BY  JULIAN  KLACKO. 

9.  MORESBY'S  NEW  GUINEA  AND  POLYNESIA. 

10.  SIR  D.  LEMARCHANT'S  MEMOIR  OP  LORD  ALTHORP. 

The  LIFE  and  LETTERS  of  LORD  MACAULAY. 

By  hiB  Nephew,  Gkorob  0.  Trevelyan,  M.P.  2  vols.  8yo.  price  36#. 

THROUGH  BOSNIA  and  the  HERZEGOVINA  on 
FOOT  nnarao  the  insobbection,  ists.  bj  a.  j.  etaxs,  b^. 

F.8.A.  With  Map  and  68  Illuatrationg.  8vo.  18#. 

OVER  the  SEA  and  FAR  AWAY,  a  Narrative  of 

Wandeiinga  Round  the  World.  By  T.  W.  Hinciilief,  M.A.  P.R.G.S. 
President  of  the  Alpine  Clob.  With  14  Illu-strationa.  Medium  8to.21#. 

GERMAN  HOME  LIFE.  (Reprinted  from 

Fm*er'$  l/agatin^.)  Crown  8vo.  price  6#. 

HISTORY  of  PRUSSIA,  from  the  Earliest  Times. 

By  CapUiln  W.  J.  Wy*TT.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  A.D.  700  to  A.D.  im.  8to.  36<. 

Dr.  LATHAM’S  NEW  DICTIONARY  of  the 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE,  abridged  from  hU  Edition  of  Johnson's  English 
Dictionary.  Medium  8vo.  24«.  *  [On  Saturday  next. 

The  MOON,  and  the  Condition  and  Configuration 

of  its  Surface.  By  Edmund  Nbison.  With  26  Maps  and  5  Plates. 
Medium  8vo.  81#.  M.  _ 

Miss  SEWELL’S  POPULAR  HISTORY  of 

FRANCE  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Death  of  Louis  XIV.  With 
8  Coloured  Maps.  Crown  8to.  7#.  6</. 

D’AUBIGNfi’S  HISTORY  of  the  REFORMATION 

in  EUROPE  In  the  TIME  of  CALVIN.  VoL.  VII.  translated  by  W.  L.  R. 
Catkb.  8vo.  21#. 

ZELLER’S  PLATO  and  the  OLDER  ACADEMY. 

Translated  by  Sarah  Frances  Alleyns  and  Alfred  Goodwin,  B.A. 
Poet  8vo.  18#. 

COMTE’S  SOCIAL  DYNAMICS,  or  General  Laws 

of  Human  Progress  (the  Philosophy  of  History).  Translated  by  E.  S. 
Bekhly,  M.A.  8vo.  21#. 

Dr.  GARROD’S  TREATISE  on  GOUT  and  RHEU- 

MATIO  GOUT.  Third  Edition,  enlarged,  with  numeroos  Illustrations 
(14  Figures  Coloured).  8vo.  21#. 

Text-Books  of  Soienoe. 

INTRODUCTION  to  the  STUDY  of  CHEMICAL 

PHILOSOPHY.  By  W.  A.  Tilden,  D.Sc.  Lond.  F.O.S.  Small  8vo. 
Woodcuta,  3#.  6</. 

Prof.  ODLING’S  COURSE  of  PRACTICAL 

CHEMISTRY,  for  the  use  of  Medical  Students.  Fifth  Edition,  71  Wood¬ 
cuts.  Crown  8to.  6#. 

The  Rev.  J.  G.  WOOD’S  INSECTS  at  HOME;  a 

popular  Aocount  of  British  Insects,  their  Structure,  Habits,  and  Trans¬ 
formations.  With  700  Woodcuts.  8vo.  14#. 

MOORE’S  IRISH  MELODIES,  with  Maclise’s 

niustratiouH,  161  Steel  Plates.  New  Edition.  Super  royal  8 vo.  21#. 

The  HISTORY  of  LANDHOLDING  in  ENGLAND. 

By  JoeKi'H  Fihher,  F.R.H.S.  8yo.  3#. 

* 

London  Series  of  English  Classics. 

POPE,  SELECTED  POEMS  ;  the  Essay  on  Criti¬ 
cism,  the  Moral  Essays,  the  Dunciad  ;  with  Introduction,  Notes  and 
Appendix  by  Thomas  Arnold,  M.A.  Fcp.  8vo.  2#. 6d. 

The  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  ATLAS  of  ANCIENT 

GEOGRAPHY.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  G.  Buti.eu,  M.A.  Uniform  with 
“  The  Public  Schools  Atlas  of  Modern  Geography.”  Imperial  4to.  or 
imperial  8to.  price  7#.  6</.  cloth.  [Nearly  ready. 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS. 
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Now  re’dy,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  price  One  Shilling, 

THE  EXTRA 

HOLIDAY  NUMBEE 

OF 

BELGEAVIA. 

Contents. 

BRIGHTON  OUT  OF  THE  SEASON.  By  George  Augustus  Sala. 
THE  SEVERED  HAND.  By  P.  Talbot.  Illustrated  by  J.  Mahoney. 
THE  BLUB  FEATHER.  Illustrated  by  E.  R.  Buckman. 

SEBASTIAN.  By  M.  E.  Braddon. 

A  SUMMER  SKETCH.  By  J.  A.  Sterry.  Illustrated  by  F.  S.  WALKER. 
KNOWN  AT  LAST.  By  Phiup  B.  Marston. 

BY  A  LEAP.  By  Mary  Cbctl  Hay. 

THE  LIFE  BRIGADE.  By  M.  Mackay.  Illust.  by  J.  W.  MacIntyre. 
GIULIA  VARANI ;  or,  St.  Peter's  Day  at  Belluno.  By  T.  A.  Trollope. 
THE  RECTOR'S  SECOND  DAUGHTER.  Illustrated  by  M.  Fitzobbald* 
LITTLE  MISS  BROWN.  Illustrated  by  J.  Mahoney. 


Price  One  Shilling,  with  Four  Illustrations, 

BELGEAVIA, 

No.  117,  for  JULY, 

Contents. 

CHARLES  READE'S  GOOD  STORIES  OP  MAN  AND  OTHER 
ANIMALS  :  a  Special  Constable.  Illost.  by  Percy  Macquoid. 

A  SONG  IN  SEASON.  By  AtjGERnon  Charles  Swinburne. 

JOSHUA  HAGGARD’S  DAUGHTER.  Chapters  XIX.-XXII.  By 
M.  E.  Buaddon.  Illustrated  by  H.  French. 

AMONG  THE  SEA -TROUT.  By  A.  Wentworth  Powell. 

THE  NEW  REPUBLIC;  or,  Culture,  Faith,  and  Philosophy  in  an 
English  Country  House.— C!hap.  IV. 

■MAY  AND  DECEMBER,  llliuitrated  by  C.  Cattermolk. 

FROM  DREAMS  TO  WAKING.  By  E.  Lynn  Linton.— Chaps.  I.-III. 
GOLDSMITH’S  DESERTED  VILLAGE.  By  J.  O’Byrne  Croke. 
JULIET.  By  Mrs.  H.  Lovett  Cameron.  Chapters  VII.-IX.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  Valentine  Bromley. 


By 


London,  LONGMANS  L  CO. 


MARK  TWAIN’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

Small  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  price  7#.  6<i. 

The  ADVENTUEES  of  TOM  SAWYER. 

Mark  Twain. 

“  A  novel  replete  with  good  things.  . .  .  'The  book  will  no  doubt  be  a  great 
favourite  with  boys,  for  whom  it  must  in  good  part  have  been  intended ;  bat 
next  to  boys  we  should  say  that  it  might  be  most  prized  by  philosophers  and 
poets.” — Examiner. 

Demy  Sro.,  cloth  extra,  with  Illostrations,  price  18#. 

FROM  PALL  MALL  TO  THE  PUNJAUB  ; 

Or,  With  the  Prince  in  India. 

By  J.  DREW  GAY. 

“  A  lasting  memorial  of  an  interesting  journey.” — Daily  Telegraph. - 

The  ATONEMENT  of  LEAM  DUNDAS.  By 

E.  L'vnn  Linton.  8  vols.,  crown  8yo. 

MR.  DORILLION :  a  Novel.  By  Jean  Mid- 

dlemass.  3  vols.,  crown  8vo. 

The  DEMOCRACY :  a  Novel.  By  Whyte 

Thorne.  S  vols.,  crown  8vo. 

MINSTEEBOEOUGH :  a  Tale  of  English  Life. 

By  Humphry  Sandwith,  O.B.,  D.C.L.  3  yoIs.,  crown  8vo. 

Crown  8vo.,  carefully  printed  on  creamy  paper,  and  tastefully  bound  in  cloth 
for  the  Library,  price  6#.  each. 

The  PICCADILLY  NOVELS :  Popular  Stories 

by  the  Beat  Authors.  Mostly  Illustrated— by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  George  da 
Maurier,  W.  Small,  A.  Hopkins,  8,  L.  Fildes,  Henry  Woods,  Sydney  Hall, 
Percy  Macquoid,  Moyr  Smith,  J.  Mahoney,  and  others. 

WILKIE  COLLINS. 


MAN  and  WIPE. 

POOR  MISS  PINCH. 
MISS  or  MRS.  ? 

The  NEW  MAGDALEN. 
The  FROZEN  DEEP. 

MY  MISCELLANIES. 
The  LAW  and  the  LADY. 


The  WOMAN  In  WHITE. 

ANTONINA. 

BASIL. 

The  DEAD  SECRET. 

QUEEN  of  HEARTS. 

The  MOONSTONE. 

HIDE  and  SEEK. 

E.  LYNN  A/jrrow.— PATRICIA  KEMBALL. 

KATHARINE  S.  MACQUOID.— The  EVIL  BYE. 

HENRY  AV.VGSZAr.-N UMBER  SEVENTEEN. 

FLORENCE  MARRYAT.—QYY.Yl\  SESAME! 

MRS.  OA/P/ZAVT.- WHITBLADIES. 

JAMES  PAY N.— The  BEST  of  HUSBANDS;  WALTER’S  WORD. 
JOHN  SAUNDERS. 

GUY  WATERMAN.— ONE  AGAINST  the  WORLD.— BOUND  to  the  WHEEL. 
AUTHORS  OF  *•  GIDEON'S  ROCK." 

The  LION  in  the  ^ATH  ;  an  Historical  Romance. 

ANTHONY  TROLLOPE.-The  WAY  WE  LIVE  NOW. 

T.A.  TROLLOPE.— mANLOYlD  CUT  DIAMOND. 

OUIDA. 

Uniform  Eiiltion,  crown  8vo.,  red  cloth  extra,  5s.  each. 


FOLLE-FARINE. 

IDALIA  :  a  Romance. 
CHANDOS :  a  Novel. 
UNDER  TWO  FLAGS. 
TRICOTRIN. 

CECIL  CASTLEMAINE’S 
GAGE. 

HELD  IN  BONDAGE. 


PASCAREL  :  Only  a  Story. 
PUCK:  his  Vicii^tudes,  Adven- 
tares,  &c. 

A  DOG  OF  FLANDERS. 
STRATHMORE. 

TWO  LITTLE  WOODEN  SHOES  : 

a  Sketch. 

SIGNA. 


CHATTO  Si  WINDUS,  Piccadilly,  W. 


Printed  for  the  Proprietor  by  8POTTI8WOODE  Si  CO.,  at  No.  5  New-stroet  Square,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Bride,  in  the  City  of  London  ;  and  Published  by 
EDWARD  DALLOW,  at  186  Strand,  London,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex. — Saturday,  July  8,  1876. 
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